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Events of the Beek. 








Major-Genrrat Maurice, lately Director of 
Military Operations on the General Staff, has launched 
a thunderbolt at the Ministry. This able and well- 
informed soldier has written to the papers charging Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Law with misrepresenting the 
military situation in three important particulars ; first, 
by denying that the taking over of the St. Quentin 
line had been ‘“‘ dealt’’ with by the War Council at 
Versailles ; secondly, by falsely claiming that Sir Douglas 
Haig’s fighting strength on the eve of the battle of 
March 21st had not been diminished; and, thirdly, by 
wrongly limiting the diversion of force to the East to one 
white infantry division in Mesopotamia and three white 
divisions in Egypt and Palestine. All these assertions 
General Maurice declared to be “ incorrect,’’ and known 
to be so by a “large number of soldiers.’” The result 
of this knowledge of Ministerial untruthfulness bred 
distrust of the Government in the Army and must impair 
its moral ; therefore he spoke. In other words, the Army 
Chiefs decline to accept Mr. George’s transfer of blame 
for the defeat of March 21st from himself to them. In 
effect, no doubt they declare that the extension of the line 
was forced on them, that the position in the West was 
“under-insured,’’ and that the politicians, having 
neglected to keep up the strength of the Army at the 
critical points, were responsible for the retreat of St. 
Queutin. 

+ * * 

Tue political response to this challenge was imme- 
diate. Mr. Asquith at once asked the Government what 
opportunity it proposed to give the House of examining 
this charge of false statements. The Government's first 
thought was a change+of venue from Parliament to the 
Law Courts, and Mr. Law offered a Commission of 
Honor, consisting of two judges. But he did not propose 
to give this tribunal power to probe the matter to the 
bottom by relieving Cabinet Ministers of their oath of 
secrecy. The idea found few friends, and fell almost flat. 
The Government then made a bold return to politics. 
Mr. Asquith, implicitly rejecting the Commission of 
Judges, asked for a Select Committeé of the 
Commons, which he defined in Thursday’s debate 
#s a body of five impartially-minded members. The 





Government treated this motion as one of confidence, 
and summoned their followers to the fray. Though the 
question was whether General Maurice’s charges were 
true or not, and which was the best way of finding 
this out, the Unionist Party practically declared “ ea 
cathedra’”’ that they must be false, for at the meeting of 
their War Committee, they resolved to support 
the Government. This decided their fate, for 
the Irish declined to return to Westminster. Mr. George 
had an easy victory, though it was won over a British 
and not a German general. He denied all the sub- 
stantial points of the Maurice letter, and said that his 
figures were those of the general’s own department, while 
admitting that Sir Douglas Haig was against taking over 
the St. Quentin line. The attack in the House was 
fesble, and the Government were given a majority—293 
votes against 106. But there were some critical speeches, 
and confidence has not, beer restored. 

* © ~ 


Tae “ Manchester Guardian ’’ continues (alone in 
our Press) to report the all-important disclosures of the 
French Socialists about the lost chance of peace in 1917. 
It seems that in reply to the Emperor Charles’s first 
letter, M. Poincaré, in addition to a demand for Alsace 
and for “ guarantees ’’ as to the left bank of the Rhine, 
claimed the Trentino and Trieste for Italy, but suggested 
that Austria might recoup herself by taking Silesia from 
Germany. The Emperor had to remind France that 
there was an objection to this exchange; Austria 
occupied Trieste and the Trentino, but France did not 
occupy Gilesia. He declared that he was confident of 
inducing Germany to accept peace, provided that the 
territorial demands of the Allies were restricted to 
Alsace-Lorraine. He also said that he was already 
assured of the agreement of Bulgaria. M. Ribot’s 
defence to the Parliamentary Committee was that he 
had to choose between rejecting the overtures and 
breaking with Italy. He added that Mr. Lloyd George 
was with difficulty persuaded to agree to the negative 
reply on which Baron Sonnino insisted. M. Poincaré 
‘‘ objected on principle to all peace negotiations, holding 
that the war could be ended only by a complete military 
victory of the Allies.’’ We duly register this testimony 
to the relative sanity of Mr. George. He overthrew the 
Coalition in December on the policy of the “ knock-out 
blow,’’ and rejected the German proposals for conference 
as his first act of power. By April he had made a shift 
of policy in the direction of reason. 

* * * 


It appears then that the three Allies who alone 
knew of the Austrian overtures of 1917 were not united 
in rejecting them. M. Poincaré and Baron Sonnino over- 
ruled Mr. George. That makes it all the more remark- 
able that the other Allies were not called in to their 
councils. Had Russia, Belgium, America, and the 
Eastern Allies been consulted, Italy might have been in 
a minority of one. Had the French Cabinet known 
anything, M. Poincaré (who had no constitutional right 
to act as an autocrat) might have been overruled. But 
the same thing was repeated in August, when Germany 
made her offer (which included Alsace) through 
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M. Briand. Belgium and Roumania knew of this offer. and 
wished to accept it. - Russia, America, and Serbia were 
not informed, although M. Kerensky had in May pro- 
posed to all the Allies that peace negotiations should be 
initiated. Russia, in short, was virtually banned from 
the Alliance long before she seceded. Italy, if ever the 
country as a whole would have supported Baron Sonnino’s 
action, has suffered cruelly for his rejection of these 
overtures. The French Chamber seems resolved to get 
at the truth, and it may pass judgment. Our own 
Commons are content to know nothing and do nothing. 
* * * 


MEANWHILE, it may be useful to catalogue the lost 
opportunities of “ peace by negotiation’ or of negotia- 
tions that might have led to peace. They are much as 
follows:—(1) Autumn and winter of 1916. Germany’s 
offer of entry into a League of Nations and a Peace Con- 
ference. Countered by the knock-out-blow interview. 
(2) President Wilson’s appeal for a statement of aims. 
Answered by the ambiguous Note. (3) The joint appeal 
in the opening montlfs of 1917 of the Pope’s Circular 
Note, the Russian plea for a peace of no annexations, 
the Socialist invitation to Stockholm, and the Austrian 
intervention. All rejected, Stockholm by Mr. George. 
the Pope’s and Russia’s appeals sib silentio, the Austrian 
effort by France and Italy, with Mr. George’s final assent, 
(4) The advance of German Liberalism, through the 
Reichstag resolutions, and the obscure tenders to M. 
Briand. Generally discouraged, and finally giving place 
to the German reaction. (5) The Czernin-Hertling 
answer to the four Wilson propositions. Rejected in the 
Versailles manifesto. 


Lorp Rosert Cecit, who conducts diplomacy in a 
spirit which suggests that he is anxious to win the better 
opinion of the ‘‘ Daily Mail,’’ addressed the American 
correspondents last Friday, and sent, or allowed to be 
sent, a summary of his speech to our Press. It was 
nothing less than a rejection of a coming peace-offer from 
Germany before it had been received. This ‘‘ peace- 
offensive,’’ as he elegantly called it, in the jargon of the 
Northcliffe press, is likely to be directed ‘‘ against ’’ this 
country about a fortnight hence. As proofs of the 
malice of our enemies, he suggested (1) that they will 
say that the Lichnowsky revelations had led them to 
recognize that we were guiltless of the war; and (2) that 
they will offer us large advantages. He concluded by 
attributing the offer to the coming months of food 
scarcity in Germany, adding, however, that the pinch 
will be over after harvest. This seems to him, oddly 
enough, a reason for refusing to negotiate while the 
enemy is in difficulties. Lord Robert Cecil’s powerful 
intellect is one of the saddest casualties of this war. This 
performance, deplorable as it was in taste, in intelligence 
and in morals, by the folly of publicly rebuffing an offer 
of peace before it has been received, makes a climax even 
to the diplomatic record of the Entente in this matter. 
What authority had Lord Robert to take this tremendous 
responsibility upon himself? Did he speak for the War 
Cabinet, and had it consulted the Allies—all the Allies? 
Three men ‘‘ turned down ’’ the Austrian offer of 1917. 
One man, and he an Under-Secretary, has rejected a pend- 
ing German offer of 1918, and that before it is received. 
In future it would be simpler to put up a notice in the 
vestibule of the Foreign Office, ‘‘ No offers of peace 
received here.’’ But these matters are usually dealt 
with in Downing Street. 

* * * 

To this cult of Never-Endianism, which must reduce 
Europe to a desert and its society of men to a madhouse, 
Lord Lansdowne has addressed a firm word of criticism 
and repudiation. After a violent speech by Lord Denbigh, 
who would treat peace as if it were an obscene word, and 
a more moderate one by Lord Beaverbrook, who declined 
Lord Denbigh’s amiable suggestion to dock ‘‘ pacifist ’’ 
newspapers of their paper supplies, Lord Lansdowne 
stoutly reaffirmed his own creed of “ peace by negotia- 
tion.’’ He placed against the theory that a rational word 
for peace encouraged the enemy, the truer notion that 
it encouraged those in Germany who were sick of the 





butchery and wanted.to find a way out. The objection 
to treating peace by negotiation as a kind of treason, and 
turning down an overture before it was made, was that 
every opportunity favorable to your diplomac, was let 
slip. 

‘‘The principle of faith which the noble earl 
professed was that there was to be no peace by negotia- 
tion. How, then, did the noble earl expect peace ever 
to come to us? Did he expect it to drop from the 
clouds? According to the noble earl there was only one 
way of obtaining peace, and that was by the process 
generally descri as ‘the knock-out blow.’ But the 
noble earl and his friends had never said how the knock- 
out blow was to be delivered, when it was to be delivered, 
how soon it was to be delivered, or at what cost it was 
to be delivered. Meanwhile the war went on taking 
its toll of the manhood of this country.” 

The point of policy could not be more neatly put. 
* * * 


TueERE has been little change recently in France and 
Belgium. The weather has been so bad that the new 
German positions below Ypres must be a shade worse than 
that hollow trough of mud out of which our troops raised 
themselves last year on to the Passvhendaele Ridge. Rain 
is the best defence in such conditions, and the Germans 
have been thrown back upon inactivity. The guns have 
continued all the time, and have taken their toll of the 
enemy ; but until Wednesday of this week there had been 
no infantry atiacks of any magnitude. General Rawlin- 
son’s tactical victory at Villers has been slightly 
developed, and the sector directly facing Amiens is 
appreciably stronger. The new infantry attack has for 
its objective the weakening of the flank of the line of 
heights which begins with Kemmel and ends in the Mt. 
des Cats. Apparently the assault is pointed at the left 
flank of General Mitry’s French divisions, but it may 
involve this force before long. It is still at junctions of 
the line that the enemy finds his best opportunity ; but to 
overstress this point would be to do a grave injustice to 
the tactical ability cf the Allies. There is a certain 
inevitable handicap in bracketing troops of different 
nationalities together. The mechanism of reinforcement 
can never run so smoothly. But thé French troops in the 
northern area have proved their mettle. 

% % % 

THE main area of the German thrust is still south of 
Arras and towards Amiens. If the enemy could cut off 
the British from the French it is in this area that it 
would take place, and such a success would be at least a 
partial decision. But it is perhaps out-of-date to speak 
in this terminology. The present war is not a medieval 
test in which the unhorsed combatant had to admit 
defeat. It is in the domain of the spirit that the real 
conflict lies. If the war were as other wars Germany 
would have admitted her failure long ago, for, as a 
German. economist said recently, “the English have won 
an economic world victory.’”’ The enemy has, indeed, 
won most of the battles, but he carinot win the war; and 
it is simply an obduracy of the will which prevents him 
admitting it. He will strike again shortly. His divisions 
are being nursed, filled up with drafts, retrained and 
refitted. But all the probabilities are that we cannot 
have so fierce a blow as that on March 21st again. You 
can break a taut rope; you can only make a slack one 
sag out still more. Nothing less than the infliction of a 
very grave disproportion of casualties on the Allies, either 
by capture of prisoners and material or by constant 
wearing blows, is of any substantial use to the enemy. 
Even the Germans are not over sanguine now. 

“ * > 


GENERAL ALLENBY’s troops in Palestine have met 
their first reverse at the hands of the enemy. On April 
30th a series of operations began which had for their 
object the clearing of the country east of the Jordan 
where an apparently isolated force of Turks was holding 
a strong line near Es Salt. The plan seems to have been 
similar to that which resulted in the capture of Beersheba 
last October. The Turkish positions were to be attacked 
frontally, while cavalry worked round their flanks. The 
success of the operations turned upon the swiftness of the 
British power of maneuvre and the rapidity with which 
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the Turks could reinforce their detached body whose 
object was to hold off the British from the Hedjaz rail- 
way. The country is not easy. It is a tumbled heap of 
hills with valleys cutting across them, and the peril of 
any small force risked with guns must have been obvious. 
Near Jisr-Ed-Daime with its river crossings was placed 
a flank-guard, whose réle was analogous to that of 
Admiral Tyrwhitt’s force in the operations against 
Zeebrugge and Ostend. It had to ensure immunity to 
the troops who were dealing with the Turkish force near 
Es Salt. The crossings at Jisr-Ed-Daime were covered 
on April 30th while the main British body moved 
against Es Salt. The fighting almost immediately became 
very heavy, and on the night of the 30th enemy rein- 
forcements were thrown across the river and the flank- 
guard was compelled to retire by a mixed force under 
German command. 

Tue horse artillery could not be withdrawn with 
sufficient rapidity in the difficult country, and nine guns 
had to be abandoned, though most of the horses escaped. 
Meanwhile the attack on Es Salt proceeded, and the 
village was carried by Australian mounted troops on the 
morning of May Ist. Fighting continued all the follow- 
ing day. Heavy enemy reinforcements from across the 
Jordan were involved, and during May 3rd the fighting 
came to a climax. Throughout the day the Turks and 
Germans were held off, and heavy losses were inflicted 
upon them. But it was wisely determined to evacuate 
the village at night and the troops were withdrawn, 
leaving only detachments to cover the river crossings. 
The Turks seem to have kept up their pressure as the 
British withdrew, but on the whole episode we have a 
favorable balance, except morally General Allenby must 
have made a miscalculation in the enemy’s power of 
reinforcement, and we pay the consequence in the first 
reverse in an otherwise eminently successful campaign. 
It is but a small matter, and it is offset by the continued 
advance upon Mosul. General Marshall’s advance guard 
has now entered Kirkup, some ninety miles from Mosul, 
and wé are probably correct in deducing from the new 
resistance in Palestine and the new withdrawal in 
Mesopotamia that Falkenhayn has made his choice and 
means to defend Palestine. 


* 


Tue Ukrainians have been punished promptly and 
severely for their treachery to the Russian Revolution. 
The German army of occupation has behaved with a 
brutality which few even among Germany’s enemies 
would have ventured to predict. The army marched in 
at the request of Rada (Parliament) to drive out the 
Russian Bolsheviks and subdue their local sympathizers. 
It stayed to collect food for the Central Powers The 
peasantry were reluctant to sell, resented German 
methods, and soon began, well armed with the rifles and 
machine-guns of the dissolved Russian Army, to defend 
itself in the outlying districts. The Ministry (nominally 
Revolutionary Socialist) was next accused of fostering 
the resistance. Marshal von Eichhorn hastened a crisis 
by issuing a proclamation, as if he were the ruler of the 
country, in which he ordered the peasants to sow spring 
wheat, and gave directions which looked like a reversal 
of the Rada’s land-nationalizing legislation. The 
Minister of Agriculture resigned, but the Rada reinstated 
him. A quarrel was then picked over the disappearance 
of a German agent, a banker, one Dobry, and several 
Ministers were charged with arresting or kidnapping 
him. The military then declared martial law, invaded 
the Rada, ordered the members to hold up their hauds, 
and arrested most of the Ministers. Thereupon a Pro- 
German Ministry was set up, under a certain General 
Skoropadski, as director and Hetman of the Ukraine, 
with a Cabinet chiefly composed of “ Cadets.”” His pro- 
gramme is the restoration of landed property and the 
maintenance of the Brest Treaty. Here, as elsewhere 
in the Borderland, the propertied classes doubtless are 
Pro-German. In an heated debate in the Reichstag most 
of the leaders of the Left, including Herr Erzberger, 
sharply criticized German policy and especially the 
violence of the army in the Ukraine. 





Ausraia, since M. Clemenceau flung her rulers back 
under German dictation, is staggering- again into the 
hopeless condition of chaos and repression from which 
the Emperor Charles had done so much to rescue her. 
The Premier has announced the intention of settling the 
lines of Bohemian autonomy, and has held out a hope to 
the South Slavs. He begins, however, by separating the 
German “ Uister’’ from the Czech districts for adminis- 
trative purposes This has aroused the fury of the 
Czechs, who claim ‘as their own the whole historic 
kingdom, with Moravia and the Slovack districts of 
Hungary as well. The “clean cut” is no more popular 
with them than with Irishmen, though Bohemia, which, 
in spite of Shakespeare, is not an island, scarcely has the 
same natural geographical unity as Ireland. In the 
South Slav lands, as a paradoxical preparation for 
autonomy, there is some return to the repressions of the 
last reign. Finally, von Seidler, who wished to work 
“unhampered by Parliamentary confusion,’’ has 
adjourned the Reichsrat for some weeks, hoping in the 
interval to secure a majority by negotiation. He has all 
the Slavs (including the Poles) against him, and the 
German Socialists are also going into opposition. The 
entire Landsturm reserve (including all exempted men 
up to fifty-three) has been called up, possibly in order to 
put the male population under military discipline. 
Finally, the Government agrees to allow the northern 
districts of the Tyrol and Bohemia to pass under the 
food control of the German Empire, a confession of its 
own inability to cope with imminent famine. Austria is 
‘worn out ”’: she has failed to get peace and, like Russia 
last autumn, she is now on the edge of the abyss. 


Tue text of the treaty of the Central Powers with 
Roumania was published on May 8th. The inspired 
reports of its contents which had previously been cir- 
culated prove to have been accurate enough. One of the 
more interesting points is that, in spite of the negotia- 
tions which appear to have been carried on between 
Turkey aud Bulgaria conceraing the Turkish demand for 
compensations, ‘only that part of the Dobrudja which 
Bulgaria was forced to cede to Roumania at Bukarest in 
1913 is directly restored to her, though with frontier 
rectifications: The rest of the Dobrudja is placed in the 
hands.of the Central Powers as a whole, and its transfer 
to Bulgaria will doubtless be made dependent on -Bul- 
garia to some extent meeting Turkish claims, and making 
economic concessions to Germany. The question, of the 
dynasty, concerning which there have been frequent 
rumors of a change in the attitude of the Central Powers 
since the negotiations began, has been decided in favor 
of King Ferdinand, which will cause not a little annoy- 
ance in National-Liberal circles in Germany. The clause 
which makes the grant of complete equality of civil rights 
to all Roumanian subjects of whatever religion, puts an 
end to one of the worst tyrannies which disgraced nine- 
teenth century Europe. The details of the economic 
sections of the treaty are not yet known, but they seem 
oppressive. Or the whole, it cannot be said that the 
Central Powers have treated Roumania quite as badly as 
they threatened to do, and the promotion of the outlaw 
Jews to the status of citizens is a moral advance which 
Roumania would probably have undertaken only under 


compulsion. 
* * * 


We see that Convocation has decided in favor “vf 
refusing re-marriage in church to (innocent) parties te a 
divorce. We may well ask who gave the Anglican 
Bishops power to bind what the State may decide to 
loose? The Establishment is not a national church, as 
it is certainly not an international one. It is a State 
Church ; the State commands it (for example, to accept 
the State view of war) much as it commands the Press 
Bureau. Therefore it cannot be a political agent for one 
part of its ethical] life, and disestablish itself for another. 
Not that its choice is of great moment. Tlie Bishops may 
discourage marriage (except on their terms) if they please. 
People wili go on re-marrying after divorce just as they 
please. The Church will merely have dropped another 
link with the nation. 
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Politics and Affairs, 





A DEFEATIST GOVERNMENT. 


THERE is one condition of success in all enterprises in 
which the spirit of men and of nations is highly tried. 
There must be confidence in leadership. If that is 
undermined—still more, if it has been wasted or 
betrayed—there must be a change or the day is lost. We 
have arrived at this stage in the conduct of the war. 
Some of the Army and much of the country have 
ceased to trust Mr. Lloyd George. It is equally clear 
that Mr. George realizes that fact and is unprepared 
with the proper constitutional reply. Ministers have 


been accused before of unjust or uncandid treatment of , 


public servants. John Bright so accused Lord 
Palmerston, pressed his indictment, and all but 
destroyed his great adversary’s credit. But no British 
Ministry, charged in the crisis of a gigantic war with 
making wrong statements to the House of Commons in 
order to transfer blame from themselves to the Army, 
ever met their accuser in the spirit in which the Govern- 
ment proposed to meet General Maurice. The House of 
Commons is not an ordinary legislature. It is a sovereign 
assembly. It is the High Court of Parliament, which, in 
the course of its long history, has dared to summon a 
monarch to its bar of judgment no less than to make 
and unmake Ministries. The moment, therefore, Mr. 
George admitted that General Maurice’s accusation 
called for examination, he was bound to submit it to the 
body which is at once the victim and the judge of his 
alleged offence. If he had sinned, it was against the 
people of England through their represeatatives in the 
Commons, no less than to the Army which holds their 
fate in its hands. There is no question of the 
suprémacy of the civil power, and so far as military 
discipline is concerned, General Maurice, like all 
brave men, has taken his fate in his hands. The 
military are the servants; the civilian is the master. 
But there is an implied contract of loyalty between such 
a master and such a servant. If the soldiers are to have 
justi¢e, the truth about them must be told to 
Parliament. A fair and honest account must be 
given of the facts, so that when, in the last 
rasoft, the public is called in to judge them, it 
hab at least the rough material for a sound decision. 

For that reason we declared a fortnight ago in Tur 
Nation that there must be a Parliamentary inquiry into 
the causes of the defeat at St. Quentin. The Prime 
Minister and Mr. Law gave it to be understood that this 
defeat was sustained by an Army equal, or superior, in 
numbers and equipment, to that of the Germans, declared 
that there had been no serious withdrawal of our forces 
from the theatre where those forces were bound to be 
vitally tested, insisted, therefore, that the battle of 
March 2lst was fought with undiminished strength ; 
suggested that our military chiefs approved the substitu- 
tion of British for French troops at St. Quentin, and 
denied that the matter had ever been raised at the 
Versailles Council. General Maurice’s real charge was 
that all these statements were in substance untrue, and 
he offered his personal knowledge in support of it. 
Therefore, Parliament had either been deceived by the 
Ministry, or General Maurice was trying to deceive 
it. That issue it was bound to decide for itself. It 
could not take the opinion of a lower court in substitution 
for its own, on the mixed questions of fact and policy 
originally submitted to it. Least of all could it tolerate 
. narrow legal judgment, unfurnished with the highly 





confidential material of the case, and without the power 
and the knowledge necessary for sifting it. 

The original move of the Government's, therefore, 
in reply to General Maurice's attitude, was an act of 
camouflage. The second idea was like unto the first. 
Rhetoric, followed by a vote, in which nearly every con- 
sideration plays its part save an exact measurement of the 
facts, can be no answer to a charge of false statement 
and bad military policy, covering the general conduct of 
the war. The complaint against Mr. George is, and 
always has been, that he under-staffed the Army for the 
grand theatre, and over-fed it for sideshows. St. 
Quentin brought this policy to a test. Mr. Law denied 
that our military leaders had resisted the extension of the 
British line. His statement was against all reason and 
probability. No general believes that his position is over- 
insured. Every British general thought that with the 
reduction of the strength of the battalions from twelvo 
to nine for each division the line was too weak already. 
Is it likely, therefore, that Sir Douglas Haig and Sir 
William Robertson favored an increase of their responsi- 
bilities at the moment of an impending assault? Yet the 
additional call was made, and Mr. George's responsibility 
for it cannot be denied on any theory of constitutional 
government. He now admits, in point-blank contra- 
diction of Mr. Law, who denied that the line was taken 
over “contrary to the judgment of Sir William 
Robertson and Sir Douglas Haig,’’ that Sir Douglas was 
“reluctant ’’ to extend it. The French, he said, wanted 
the extension. Naturally. Why did not Mr. George 
resist it? We can well imagine why. Mr. George 
thought that all was well in the West. He had 
his own view as to the direction of the war, 
and he changed the Chief of the Staff to suit 
it. He was an Easterner, and he argued against the 
Westerners, who were for dashing themselves against the 
‘ impenetrable ’’ German wall. Why, then, should he 
fear for the strength of the Western Army and be keen 
to replenish it? He regarded the Western situation as a 
deadlock ; a true decision was to be attained elsewhere 
When, therefore, a long-smouldering flame broke 
out in the Maurice letter, the Prime Minister’s whole 
conception of the war was involved. What kind of 
treatment of that long-drawn-out drama, with its 
grave dénouement, can it be to proffer the House of 
Commons a single-day debate on it? The War Council 
can court-martial General Maurice. Mr. George seemed 
to show inaccuracy in his indictment. The fact remains 
that General Maurice is a spokesman of the British Army. 
The only adequate counter to his accusation is a 
Parliamentary inquiry, with the power of examination 
and cross-examination, of looking into confidential 
details, and of instituting a broad inquisition into policy 
This has been denied, and the consequence of that refusal 
of justice is not on the Government's head alone. It 
is on the nation and the war. 

But we will take broader ground still. Confidence 
is a delicate plant, stretching in a thousand filaments 
between the State Government on the one hand aud ths 
people and the Army on the other, between the directors 
of the war and the actors and sufferers in it. Under 
Mr. George's tending it has withered at its root, and 
cannot be revived. The country sees his Ministry 
seething with broils, and nearly every office the scene of 
some petty drama of scandal. Good men quit the 
uation’s service; change and unrest, a rule of intrigue 
and recrimination, distract its aim. Ireland is in 
flames. The Liberal Party is estranged, and its cautious, 
highly patriotic leader has been driven, against his will, 
into opposition. The war, as his predecessor left it, was 
so much a going concern that, when the enemies made 
their peace effort of 1916 and 1917, they proposed t: 
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leave France and Italy gainers- in territory and 
prestige, and us in possession of our main purpose in 
entering the struggle. To-day the military situation is at 
a critical pass, redeemed from failure by an extraordinary 
effort of stubborn valor on the part of our soldiers. 
The conclusion is inevitable that confusion at the centre 
springs from misdirection at the head. Mr. George has 
never even seen the war in its one hopeful aspect as a 
way of passage for the world from a lower to a higher 
international order. He has the gift of the inspiriting 
word, but when the country looks to him for order in 
its war-structure and resource in its councils, it looks 
in vain. He weakly let the great peace oppor- 
tunity of 1916-17 slip throvgh his fingers. But if 
the war is to go on, and the nation bow its back to 
receive an ever-increasing burden, it must receive an 
impression of steadiness and force, of lofty, wise, and 
above all, disinterested leadership. This Mr. George 
conspicuously fails to supply. Neither the country nor 
its tremendous enterprise can live in an atmosphere of 
perpetual criticism. It will die of faction and friction. 
But Mr. George's personality divides it, and the time 
has come to regard it as a signal and instrument of 
defeat. 





A SEVEN YEARS’. WAR? 


Since the big offensive in Flanders our newspapers have 
been full of telegrams from across the Atlantic which 
served to remind us of the future American contribution 
of men. The association of ideas was inevitable, and 
these messages served a useful purpose in combating 
pessimism and discouragement. They were probably mis- 
understood by the unwary reader. The figure suggested 
for the American contingent was sometimes three, some- 
times five, and, in one startling telegram, even twelve 
millions. In point of fact there is hardly any limit in 
sentiment or in population to the possible American 
reinforcement. The Republic has a population which 
could easily furnish eight or ten million men, and its 
enthusiasm is as unbounded as its resources. It is, how- 
ever as well to recall the fact that the figure for the total 
American military force is at present fixed by law at 

700,000 men, though Mr. Secretary Baker has been 
careful to say that he dislikes the naming of any figure 
at all, since he recognizes no limit. There is certainly no 
limit that. depends on the willingness to give. There is, 
however, a very sharply-defined mechanical limit. It. is 
useless to raise men faster than they can be equipped, 
trained, and transported to France. We knew that same 
limit, ourselves in the early months of the war, and we 
must face the facts that America’s resources in profes- 
sional officers, in armameut factories, and, above all, in 
ships and shipbuilding yards, are immeasurably smaller 
than ours were at the start. The difficulties of adapta- 
tion and organization have proved to be very great, and 
at. the end of the first year America was not yet manu- 
facturing her own field-guns or aeroplanes. We have no 
doubt that everything which goodwill can suggest will be 
done to accelerate her contribution, but we shall go astray 
if we expect a miracle of improvisation. The “ New 
Republic ’’ has said, soberly and frankly, that we must 
wait until the autuinn of 1919 before the American con- 
{ingent can be large enough to make an Allied offensive 
possible. If by that time there are anything like a million 
American combatant troops actually at the fighting front, 
the achievement will be most creditable and will involve 
a great acceleration on the present time-table. How far, 
if at all, that number can ever be greatly exceeded, 
depends on the solution of the problem of transport and 
supply. Against this reinforcement must be set our own 
irreplaceable losses in the interval: the halance does not 





provide an overwhelming superiority for an offensive. 
This reckoning has its bearing on the duration of the war, 
if the end is fixed simply by the achievement of victory. 
Victory never yet kept a time-table, but one may say 
broadly that so many months (perhaps eighteen) must 
elapse before we can have the numerical superiority 
required for any sustained and ambitious offensive, and 
thereafter one must allow a further lapse of time before 
the Allied attack can break the stubborn and skilful 
defensive of the enemy. If the turning point comes 
towards the close of 1919, we cannot hope for a decision 
before 1920, and the most likely forecast would be a seven 
years’ war. 

American writers and speakers face this prospect 
with a clear realization of what it involves for the United 
States. The cost in men and in money is set out frankly, 
and the whole trend of responsible utterances is to 
prepare public opinion for a protracted struggle. Even 
so, we are not sure that Americans quite realize what 
“victory’’ in the sense of an indisputable military 
decision means. When their Secretary of Finance, Mr. 
McAdoo, talks of marching into Berlin, we seem to be 
listening to an echo of Lord Curzon’s rhetoric, which 
comes back to us after three educative years. We have 
too much experience to re-invent the cult of the “ steam- 
roller.’’ All the belligerents have bought their ex- 
perience dearly, and probably no nation can learn 
vicariously. The result is a perceptible divergence 
between European and American feeling. We both live 
by the calendar in 1918, but while we are nearing the 
fourth, they are only entering the second year of war. 
The consequence is that American thought seems as yet 
undifferentiated, and the struggle between Moderates 
and Extremists, which everywhere else declared itself 
more than a year ago, has hardly yet begun. There is 
no American equivalent to the Lansdowne tendency, and 
the whole American Labor World seems to think on lines 
which only a small minority still follows in this country. 
From America, in President Wilson’s speeches, has come 
by far the greatest moral inspiration and by far the 
broadest constructive thinking that our civilization has 
produced in this war. Without this contribution we 
should be bankrupt in ideas, in statesmanship, and in 
hope. Its tendency, however, is to define a maximum, 
and the more Americans dwell upon the triumph of 
democracy and the supreme duty of ordering a new world 
from which lawless force shall be banished, the less are 
they disposed to count the cost or measure the difficulties. 

We have no liking ourselves for the argument that 
the road is long and the cost deterrent. The question, 
as we see it, is, on the ons hand, whether the struggle 
may not break society in the process, and, on the other, 
whether we are sure that the force we apply can be 
guided to the ideal goal. History, and even contem 
porary experience, warns us that war may so lame a 
society that recovery begins only after a new generation 
has arisen. The Thirty Years’ War arrested the 
development of Germany for much more than ons 
generation. The chaos, the poverty, the want that reign 
in Russia to-day will pass, and eventually an ordered 
democracy will emerge. But dare anyone predict with 
confidence that in political stability, economic pro 
ductivity, and diffused comfort, Russia will reach the 
normal European level in less than one or two decades? 
That catastrophe lies behind us. The continuance of the 
war may aggravate it many fold. If famine were to 
sweep the country, as it well may do, none of us could 
help. If the German invader were to press onwards, 
none of us could arrest him. If Japan, on her side, were 
also to move (a risk which has happily diminished), we 
could only be spectators. Tow wide a margin separates 
Austria from Russia’s fate? The margin is to be 
measured, we imagine, by months. Her humane 
Emperor seems to foresee fhis destiny, but his efforts, 
repeated and pathetic as they have been, to hasten peace, 
have failed. Austria, like Russia, is “ worn out.’’ 
To-day, her races riot for liberty: to-morrow they may 
tear each other for a crust of bread. If the collapse 
came there, it would make a worse and crueller chaos 
than that of Russia. The immediate consequence to our 
fortunes as belligerents might be favorable. Our force 
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in the world would be the greater, and our 
enemy’s the less. That is a short view. If 
Austria becomes a chaos, the price in human misery 
will be immeasurable, and the chance that this 
great region will know happiness again in our 
day will be beyond our reckoning. To make democracy 
secure is a great ideal. But if the statesmen at the Peace 
Conference must look out from their windows over the 
Eastern half of Europe famished, chaotic, and settling 
into new crystallizations by the luck of battle and the 
chance of revolution, the outlook for democracy will not 
be bright. We should like to ask the candid statesman, if 
we knew him, a test question. We all agree in condemn- 
ing the cruel Eastern peace, and in loathing the coarse 
military domination which the Germans have set up from 
Riga to Sevastopol. Let us assume that by a wave of 
the hand we could order their legions back to their 
frontiers. What, then, would you do? In the Baltic 
provinces Lettish and Esthonian peasants would be 
sacking German manor houses. In Lithuania clericals 
and Socialists would be at each others’ throats. In 
Poland Pro-Austrians and Pro-Russians, Socialists and 
Conservatives, Jews and Clericals would grapple with 
their problem and each other. In the Ukraine a 
Bolshevik, a Menshevik, and 4 Cadet tendency would 
repeat the Russian chaos, and everywhere the fluid 
frontiers would engage wace against race. Create an 
Areopagus, invent a League of Nations, restore the Tsar, 
do what you will, the ordering of that chaos would task 
Omnipotence, and while you wrestled with race-wars and 
class-wars, the people would have to be fed over railways 
which now possess only a fraction of the pre-war rolling- 
stock. Prolong the war for only one or two years more, 
and a like chaos may develop in Austria and the Balkans. 
A seven years’ war might mean, and probably would 
mean, literally, the suspension of civilization and the 
destruction of ordered society over the entire East, from 
Warsaw to Vladivostok, from Prague to Constantinople. 
[f that happens, or any approach to it, there is no wisdom, 
uo force, no benevolence in the West which could ensure 
a prompt recovery. We should have a League without 
the Natious, and democracy without the democrats. 
Our second sceptical question turns on the use of 
triumphant force. Let us assume that in two or three 
years more the decision is reached, and victory permits 
the Allies to dictate a settlement. The more complete 
theevictory, the graver is the problem. What America 
wants is in outline clear, a settlement which would make 
a League of Nations possible. The obstacle from the 
enemy side is obvious, and the assumption is that by 
force his opposition to a just ordering of national ques- 
tions in Alsace, the Trentino, and the Eastern Borderland 
can be overcome. That is sourd reasoning so far as it 
goes. There are obstacles also on the other side. We 
can take the world only as we find it to-day. Is there in 
the present British Parliament, under the leadership of 
the present Government, an effective majority which 
really means to pursue Mr. Wilson’s ideal of a League of 
Nations, including our present enemies, with equal 
dealing in economic policy asits rule? We fear not. The 
present Government with the present House would pro- 
bably adopt something like the Balfour Commission's 
proposal of a twelve-year boycott of “enemy ’’ trade, and 
a monopoly, total or partial, of raw materials. That 
means the rejection of any League of Nations settlement. 
Tn France there is less doubt : M. Clemenceau rejects the 
whole conception. Oratory may profess one aim or 
another, but the exact territorial aims of Governments 
stand defined in the Secret Treaties. Given victory, how 
would Mr. Wilson cope with allied statesmen who would 
claim their respective portions—the left bank of the 
Rhine, Dalmatia, Albania, the Banat, and the fragments 
of Turkey? He can have no security that he could cope 
with them at all. A General Election, yielding a 
Government composed of moderate, rational, and 
enlightened men, would produce the atmosphere favor- 
able to a League of Nations. So would a similar change 
of Government in France. So would a restoration of 
the Socialist International. None the less it is not the 
idealist tendency which anywhere rules to-day, and war 
is not the school from which idealism commonly springs. 
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Measure the amount of real assent which Mr. Wilson's 
ideas have won from Mr. George, from M. Clemenceau, 
from Lord Northcliffe, from Baron Sonnino, and then ask 
soberly what the chances are that these ideas will be 
written in a settlement reached between these men on 
one side, and Counts Hertling and Burian on the other. 
The realist speculates on the chances of victory, but his 
stakes are simple. By force, if you have enough of it, 
you can get iron-fields and coal-fields, colonies and 
indemnities. The idealist challenges a far wider range 
of chances. He, too, stakes much on victory, and then 
again stakes the fruits of victory on the character and 
intellect of statesmen. The prolonged use of force tends, 
as we watch the world to-day, to make physical, 
intellectual, and moral conditions which are almost 
incompatible with the ideal goal. That is why we would 
omit no chance of negotiation, and regard the shortening 
of the conflict as a positive condition of a good settlement 
and a League of Nations. 





THE STORY OF THE AUSTRIAN CRISIS. 
Tue resignation of Count Czernin was announced on the 
evening of April 14th. From that moment until the pre- 
sent the atmosphere of political crisis has steadily 
thickened in the Dual Monarchy. By all reasonable cal- 
culations the flash of lightning should come soon. But 
this is not the time, nor is the Habsburg Empire the 
place, in which firm hopes can be based on reasonable 
calculations. And, even if the breaking strain has in 
fact been reached and a revolution should ensue, it might 
conceivably turn out to be a very queer kind of revolution 
indeed, with, as its not least conceivable characteristic, 
a new lease of life given to a regenerated Habsburg 
dynasty. 

The evidence is that when Count Czernin was sud 
denly summoned by the turn of affairs back from 
Bukarest on April 10th, and, an hour after his arrival, 
caused the exuberant message of loyalty to the German 
Alliance to be sent to the Kaiser by the Emperor Carl, 
he had no intention of resigning if he could help it. His 
position was, he knew, weak enough. His complicity or 
acquiescence in the Brest-Litovsk Treaty had earned him 
the implacable hostility of the Poles; and such parti- 
culars of the Roumenian Treaty as had been published 
proved that even when he had a comparatively free hand 
his interpretation of the principle “ no annexations and 
no indemnities ’ was as disingenuous as, if a little less 
brutal than the German interpretation of the right of 
self-determination. In consequence the Socialists had 
begun to feel towards him the bitterness of dupes. 
Moreover, there was some cause for thinking that these 
reasons were at least as cogent with the Emperor Carl. 
The revision of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty had served to 
show that the affront put upon the Poles was quite 
gratuitous, and that the Poles had been driven into 
permanent opposition for no reason at all. 

Czernin wa: evidently aware that his position was 
weak in the extreme. His speech of April 2nd before 
the Vienna City Council was a deliberate bid to maintain 
himself in office by the help of the Germans in Austria 
and the Empire. tle celebrated the Alliance three times, 
and he made such an onslaught upon the Czechs (who 
were, he said, guilty both of high treason and of pro- 
longing the war) that the German-Austrians suddenly 
discovered that the man whom they had so long distrusted 
as the successful opponent of constitutional reform by 
ukase was their champion after all. 

Czernin, therefore, had hopes of retaining his 
position. He would retain it, of course, as the 
mere tool of German purposes. But since he had 
already accepted that office at Brest-Litovsk, the terms 
did not worry him particularly. Perhaps, nay probably, 
he even hoped that the publication of the Emperor’s 
letter would put the Emperor in the position of a ward 
under his guardianship. Again, his calculation was 
wrong. The very terms of the telegram of allegiance to 
the Alliance were evidently felt by the Emperor to be 
fulsome to the point of humiliation. There was a stormy 
interview at Laxenburg, and the Foreign Minister, who 
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had counted at the very worst on being retained in office 
long enough to conclude the peace with Roumania, which 
was to be his diplomatic chef d’euvre, suddenly found 
himself dismissed at a moment’s notice. The news, we 
are told, dropped upon the German-Austrians—the not 
inconsiderable proportion of Socialists among them, of 
course, excluded—as the first shell of the long-range gun 
dropped upon the inhabitants of Paris. It is not possible 
yet to unravel the tangle of events which followed. The 
inward meaning of the appointment of Burian is still 
obscure. Was he appointed in his well-known capacity 
as “ Tisza’s shadow,’’ or merely as the only convenient 
stop-gap? According as this question is answered, the 
answer will vary to the question whether the resignation 
of the Wekerle Cabinet in Hungary was really due to a 
change in the attitude of the Emperor towards the reform 
of the Hungarian franchise. The probability is that 
Burian is merely a stop-gap, and that the resignation of 
the Wekerle Cabinet was due to Andrassy’s anger at 
having once more failed to obtain the appointment he 
has so long coveted and in vain. 

The subsequent happenings in Austria itself afford 
a fairly satisfactory proof that in spite of the telegrams 
things are not going particularly well for the German 
cause. At the news of Czernin’s downfall resolution 
after resolution was passed by the German Nationalists 
of Bohemia and the Sudetic lands: even the Alpine Ger- 
mans are said by interested correspondents to have been 
roused from their customary sleep to a sense of their 
danger. Black flags even were hung out in Salzburg. 
In all the resolutions, in spite of the Censor’s care, one 
theme is recurrent. They protest against “the secret 
influences ’’ which are at work in the Councils of the 
Crown, weakening the German Alliance and favoring 
the Slavs. The ‘‘ influences’’ do, of course, exist, for 
the simple reason that to the German Nationalist any 
departure from a purely pro-German policy in the disec- 
tion of that elementary justice of the Slavs which must 
be the basis of any independent Austrian policy, can only 
he due to “influences.” “Influences’’ are, therefore, 
in the German Nationalist vocabulary, practically 
synonymous with the Crown itself. The German Radicals 
accordingly threatened open opposition. Faced with the 
danger of something like a real equality being conceded 
to the Czechs in Bohemia and the South Slavs in Lower 
Austria, they were resolved to show their loyalty to the 
Hohenzollern by sabotage of the Habsburg Empire. They 
hesieged the Premier, von Seidler, who gave them com- 
fortable assurances that there should be no departure 
from the tried basis of Austrian foreign policy—namely, 
the German Alliance. They seem not only to have been 
dissatisfied with these, but rather to have been yet more 
alarmed. The news that von Polzer, who had been (with 
Professor Férster of Munich) chiefly responsible for the 
Czech amnesty, and had been driven by German influ- 
ences from his post at the head of the Emperor’s Civil 
Cabinet. was to he appointed Stalthalter of Lower 
Austria provoked them almost to frenzy. The Middle 
and the Constitutional parties of the Upper House of the 
Reichsrat. combined to demand that the House should be 
summoned in order that they might interpellate von 
Seidler and demand assurances that the Austro-German 
Alliance should be regarded as sacrosanct, that the 
“influences ’’ should be abolished, and that the Ministers 
should accept responsibility for all actions of the Crown 
whether countersigned by them or not 

The President of the House, Prince Windischgratz, 
a member of the party of the Right, which is 
composed, for the most part, of the high anti- 
German aristocracy, refused to summon a meeting 
on the ground that it. was inexpedient that 
such a question should be debated publicly. The Party 
of the Right itself checkmated the German move by pro- 
posing an address of dutiful loyalty to the Emperor if 
the House should meet. So the German aristocrats had 
to be content with interviewing von Seidler and publish- 
ing their proposed interpellation. Von Seidler assured 
them that the Emperor himself was in agreement with 
their demand that ministerial responsibility should cover 
all his actions. The Germans professed themselves satis- 
fied with this, and explained that they did not wish to 











provoke a Cabinet crisis. The reason for their sudden 
modification of their demands and their tone is singularly 
interesting. The “ Miinchner Neueste Nachrichten ”’ 
and the “ Koélnische Zeitung "’ both agree that on the 
morning of April 25th the Germans were determined to 
overthrow von Seidler and that by the evening of the 
same day, after their audience with the Premier, they 
changed their minds. Moreover both these authorities 
agree that the reason why the Germans changed their 
minds was that they realized that if they turned von 
Seidler out they would get somebody worse—-that is, 
somebody yet more disinclined to satisfy the extreme 
German demands. As the Munich organ piquantly 
expressed it, they would be casting out the Devil by 
Beelzebub. 

Meanwhile, the German extremists of Bohemia and 
the Tyrol had begun their agitation against the Emperor 
with a scarcely veiled threat of separation, demanding 
that those German districts which marched with the 
Empire should receive their food-supplies from Germany. 
Extremists of this sort were not likely to be mollified by 
the counsels of moderation which the Christian Socials 
were already beginning to offer, or to be solved by the 
vision of the consequences of any extreme action which 
had been vouchsafed to the German parties of the Upper 
House. They are determined to continue in opposition 
unless they receive the “ guarantees ’’ of German pre- 
dominance which they have so long demanded. The 
Christian Socials, indeed, refuse to follow them. But 
the Austrian Government cannot govern with the 
support of the Christian Socials alone. Yet this is the 
only party on which von Seidler can now count in any 
degree. The Poles are determined to wait on the event. 
The Czechs and South Slavs are in violent opposition. 
The Ukrainians have been antagonized by the amend- 
ment of the Brest-Litovsk Treaty, and von Eichhorn’s 
recent exploits in the independent Ukraine People’s 
Republic are likely to have made of them opponents of 
the German alliance as implacable as the Poles. The 
Socialists are hostile on principle. Parliamentary 
government is impossible. 

It seems that there is no longer any way out for the 
Emperor Carl. He must throw in his lot definitely with 
one side or the other. If he yields to the Germans, he 
must be content to govern, an insignificant appanage of 
the Hohenzollerns, swallow his words, belie his actions, 
and resign himself to the inevitable dissolution of his 
Empire. If he decides to satisfy the Slavs, or attempts 
to satisfy them, then he must resign himself to seeing the 
greater part of the German portion of his Empire pass 
over to Germany. One would imagine that his one great 
chance was to come out into the open and appeal to his 
peoples. There is no doubt that he enjoys their sympathy 
in a measure in which few Habsburgs have enjoyed it 
before him. But the Habsburg tradition is ons of missed 
opportunities, and it would need a very great and a very 
strong man to make the dramatic gesture which is 
necessary now. Besides, it is doubtful whether the 
strongest and the greatest man could do anything with a 
country as exhausted as is Austria-Hungary; and even 
if the gesture were made, there is hardly any doubt that 
Lord Robert Cecil would denounce it as a “ peace-trap ”’ 
to the rapturous applause of the hireling Press. 

The latest news is that the Emperor has succumbed 
to the Germans. The Slav members of the von Seidler 
Cabinet have resigned ; the partition of Bohemia is to be 
carried through by ukase; the Tyrol and Bohemia are 
to be attached to Bavaria and Saxony for the purposes of 
rationing food. The Emperor Carl has put up a gallant 
fight against German suzerainty. If he has lost, it is not 
least because he found no assistance, nor even a measure 
of honorable dealing, where he might most have 
expected it. And, even though Czernin succumbed 
before his master, a charge of duplicity can hardly bo 
made against him. The bots of a statesman is to 
face the facts of the world situation. The cardinal fact 
for Austria is the disappearance of Russia as a great 
Power. No one can doubt the sympathy for the Eutente 
of the “Journal de Gentve.’’ The following extract 
from a brilliant article by the editor, M. Wilhelm Martin, 
puts the case clearly :-— 
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“Since the disappearance of Russia, Austria-Hun- 
gary has been on the horns of a dilemma. Lither she 
could pursue her own‘ policy at the risk of having no 
share in the settlement of the East, or she could put 
herself in Germany’s hands to reap the harvest with 
Germany. Count Czernin chose the latter, and that 
explains the apparent volte-face of his policy. ; 
As long as Russia remained a real power, the diplomacy 
of Vienna sought to gain the help of the Entente for the 
settlement of the Polish question. Now that Germany, 
to all human calculations, will alone decide the future 
of the Polish people, the Austro-Hungarian statesmen 
have become little children beside her. That is the 
explanation of the Emperor’s letter a year ago, and of 
Count Czernin’s April speech.” 

Let this be used side by side with the account of 
the rejection of the Emperor’s offer and the refusal of the 
Stockholm Conference given by the Paris correspondent 
of the “ Manchester Guardian” on May 8th, and the 
verdict on the Entente diplomacy during 1917 must be 
that it was not only mistaken, but mad, and that Mr. 
George should never have allowed his better judgment to 
be overruled by the extremists who directed the policy 
of France 





THE STATE AND THE DRINK TRADE. 
Soon after the war began it was realized that there 
must be a restriction on the drink trade partly as an 
economy of grain, labor, and money, partly as provision 
against the abuse of “treating.” The Russian pro- 
hibition of vodka heralded a powerful campaign of tem- 
perance in this country. But neither the royal example 
nor the early dramatic declaration of Mr. George for 
State purchase carried the country further than a series 
of experiments in “ control’’ and in “ dilution,’’ con- 
fined at first to munition areas, and gradually extended 
over the whole land. These controls, supplemented by 
taxation, have made alcoholic liquors very dear, 
diminished their gravity, and left the trade rolling in 
profits. 

Now comes from the Committees set up last June a 
proposal which in less stirring times would have seemed 
wildly sensational, alike as politics and as finance. It 
recommends the State purchase of the breweries and 
public-houses in England and Wales, and_ the 
breweries, distilleries, and public-houses in Scotland 
und Jreland, together with most of the other 
interests in the sale of liquor, for a sum con 
siderably exceeding £400,000,000. No close estimate 
is given, partly because no computation has yet been 
made for the purchase of the distilling and other ‘‘spirit’”’ 
interests in the sale of liquor, for a sum con- 
pensations for loss of occupation and other miscel- 
laneous damages have not been capable of assessment. 
Of the total purchase money it is computed that some- 
thing like £350,000,000 will be payable to the “ trade ”’ 
in England and Wales. The figure for Scotland is put 
at £61,000,000 the larger part, no less than £39,000,000 
being the purchase price of whisky and other stocks. 
For Ireland no figure has been named, perhaps an act 
of wise reserve. The purchase money, which would be 
paid in Government stocks created for the purpose, is 
based, in respect of each sort of interest bought, upon 
so many years’ purchase at pre-war values, with one 
important and difficult qualification, the immeasurability 
of which appears to us to make the figures given highly 
dubious. Indeed, it is to be hoped that a close 
scrutiny! will be applied both to the English and 
the Scotch financial bases for purchase before they 
are adopted in any actual State Purchase Bill. The 
Committees have evidently done their best to hold the 
scales of justice even between the interests of the trade 
and those of the public. But the expert evidence which 
the former is capable of presenting in all cases where 
payment from the public purse is under contemplation 
gives the business men a natural advantage. If, as 
seems possible, this should be the first of an important 
series of acts of Nationalization, it is the more urgent 
to insist that the State shall not 
venerous in its arithmetic 


be reckless or over 





One thing is manifest at the outset in comparing 
the English and the Scotch bases of computation. While 
the trade in England is to have a fifteen years’ purchase 
on the pre-war level as its basis, the trade in Scotland 
has to put up with eight years’ purchase. Why this 
difference? It simply represents the superior pulls 
which the political and social power of the trade has 
enabled them to exercise over past legislation and 
administration in this country and the stronger ‘‘ vested 
interest ’’ thus built up. The decay of the discretionary 
right of renewal of licenses, and the provisions for 
extinction of licenses in England, account for a very 
large share of the gigantic sum the taxpayer is now 
invited to pay over to the trade. Recent Scottish legis- 
lation followed the views of the Minority Report of the 
Peel Commission instead of that of the Majority 
embodied in English legislation. 

We have one further remark to make on the finance 
of the State Purchase proposal. The Committee 
is confident that a large diminution in the cost 
of purchase will be brought about by the general 
depreciation of industrial securities, which will 
be taken into account in assessing the amount of the 
fifteen years’ purchase on the pre-war basis. Now, 
though fixed-interest securities have suffered a large 
depreciation, chiefly due to the quantity of high-interest 
bearing War Bonds, this is not the case with the large 
majority of ordinary stocks. After the war, it is more 
likely that the great inflation of money will have a 
further effect in raising the price of securities. The 
Committee’s assumption, at any rate, is quite 
unwarranted. 

But the public estimate of the proposal will not 
concern itself chiefly with the financial aspect. Of far 
greater importance in the long run is the issue of national 
policy. It has long been recognized, and the view has 
been by no means confined to temperance bodies, that 
the drink trade is a standing threat to the moral and 
the economic life of the community and a corrupt 
influence in local and national politics. The control 
of licensing laws and the police has been wholly 
inadequate to check these evils. The divided councils 
of reformers, and a measure of fanaticism which has 
attached to some proposals, have enabled the trade hitherto 
to defeat all serious legislative inroads upon their power. 
Will the trade organize their political, social, and finan- 
cial resources to break this new offensive, or will they 
deem it more prudent to sell out upon highly favorable 
terms? A good deal will depend upon how far public 
opinion consolidates in support of State Purchase. There 
are difficulties in securing unanimity. On the one hand, 
the State and its business administration are continually 
falling into worse repute even among radical reformers. 
Besides this, many temperance men entertain a genuine 
alarm lest a State, whose financial needs will be more 
pressing than ever, should yield to the temptation of 
fostering the drink traffic for purposes of public revenue, 
instead of seeking to repress or reduce it. The high 
price paid for compensation will, it is urged, aggravate 
this temptation. How, we shall be asked, can it be 
expected that a mortal Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
consent to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs? 

But, moderate as is our estimate of Governmental 
wisdom, we are not seriously moved by this adverse line 
of criticism. For we believe that the same public 
opinion which approves the policy of State Purchase 
and public management will offer an_ effective 
resistance to any attempt to stimulate the drinking 
habit in the people for mere purposes of revenue. They 
will reject any such temptation, first, as bad morality, 
and, secondly, as bad finance. Taking the latter test, 
they will recognize that the reduction in police, poor law, 
public health, and other expensive services, attributable 
to a diminution in the drink bill, will, even in the matter 
of finance, be an ample offset to a reduction in the 
revenue from drink profits. On the other hand, the 
increased productivity of industry, due to better educa- 
tion, improved health, a more intelligent use of leisure 
and of income, and keener interest in public affairs, the 
fruits of more temperate living, must form a positive 
economic asset of incalculable value to the State 
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Ili, therefore, as we are disposed to think of state- 
craft as a fine art, we do not believe that there is valid 
ground for imputing to our statesmen so foolish a 
conception of the common good as is implied in the fear 
lest the trade in their hands would be fostered as a source 
of revenue. On the contrary, we are strongly of opinion 
that these Reports present the best possible solution of 
the gravest of our domestic problems, provided that 
public ownership is coupled with an administration 
which pays due regard to local feeling and opinion, and 
seeks to utilize these democratic forces in the working of 
the great new experiment 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Farpay. 

Irv was artful of Mr. George to iurn the demand for a 
serious investigation of General Maurice’s charges into 
a demand for a vote of confidence. This the House ot 
Commons always yields when it doesn’t see its way to 
replacing one Ministry by another. On that ground 
Mr. George can always get a victory in votes at the 
price of a moral defeat. That, again, may not afflict 
him to the heart. Nevertheless, his span grows visibly 
brief. It is shortened by the quarrel with the military 
leaders, only less visibly than by the rent in the whole 
fabric of our policy which he has made in [reland. What 
he has now to meet is the settled conviction that he is 
not the man to see us through the war. 
the war interest, | believe 
universal in the country. Ii majority 
of opinions in both Houses of Parliament. But 
on the military issue opinions are not yet followed 
by votes, because the times are so critical, 
because there is as yet no fixed and agreed alternative, 
because there are Easterners as 
Westerners in the Commons, and 
can camouflage facts as easily as ships. In other words, 
the House is full of Placemen, who vote solid, as their 
kind voted in the good old days of Bute: it is timid: it 
knows itself for the Rump it is; and no tongue of fire 
has revealed to it the path of peril down which the Prime 
Minfster, with his zeal, without knowledge, is leading us. 
The change will come as soon as England thoroughly 
realizes that she has set a little man to do a great thing, 
ahd that he cannot do it. But. not till then. 


Setting aside 
that to be 


carries a 


almost 


some well as 


because you 


THERE is the question of an alternative. The 
“ Telegraph,’’ which is pre-Georgian for the nonce, 
artfully suggests that it can only be found in Old- 
gangism. That is no true measure of the situation. 
Broadly speaking, it is governed by a combination of 
four representative men, Mr. Asquith, Lord Grey, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Mr. Henderson. Their views are so 
closely linked that for the purposes of the war and the 
peace they may be held to be identical. Lord Grey has 
been declared to be unavailable, for this reason or for that. 
That is not the fact. Lord Grey's sense of obligation is 
the strongest point in his character, and what he owes to 
the world in the way of saving it from the men who are 
devoting it to destruction he will, at the proper time, 
repay. No living man has a greater power for good; 
and he will not fail. Behind these leaders stand. in 
varied groups, most of the best thought and steadiest 
character in the nation. But they are not alone. Young 
Toryism, a brilliant force, of high purpose, should be an 
ally from within no less than from without; and enough 
young talent on both sides, developed in these rapid 
days, to give freshness and distinction to any new 
Government, and mark it off from Mr. George’s band of 
super-men and cellar-men, secretaries and 
secretaries. 


secretaries’ 


Meranwuice, the critics should make their com- 
putations of military strength with care. What, for 
example, does Mr. George’s one white division for 
Mesopotamia mean? I am told that a minimum 
stiffening allowance of white troops for an Indian brigade 








is one battalion, and that the proportion in Mesopotamia 
is more likely to be two than one. Again, have. the 
mounted infantry been reckoned in the Prime Minister’s 
three white divisions for Palestine and Egypt? The 
‘ Kolnische Zeitung ’’ of April 24th declares categorically 
that no less than seven white British divisions were at 
one time in this part of the world. Since then, no doubt, 
they have been diminished. And is it bayonet- 
strength or ration-strength which was reckoned when Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke of the undiminished force of the 
armies in the West between January, 1917, and January, 
1918? Figures can prove anything; the difficulty for 
an uninformed House of Commons is to keep touch with 
their occasional equivalent in facts. 

Masor-GenkERaAt Mavrice has a high reputation in 
the Army, more especially for accuracy and industrious 
carefulness. Among soldiers he is thought the last man 
to have done anything ill-considered or thoughtlessly 
impulsive. At the same time, his friends looked on him 
as ready to sacrifice career and all to an ideal of duty 
as he conceived it. Perhaps for this high conception of 
personal conscience, [ have heard lim described as “a 
kind of military Lord Hugh Cecil.” This ideal strain 
runs in the family, for the General is the grandson of 
Frederick Denison Maurice, the theologian and social 
reformer of mid-Victerian times; and his father was the 
very distinguished general, Sir Frederick Maurice, one 
of “ Wolseley’s men,” and himself an ardent reformer 
within his office. He was also a writer of distinction, 
being the author of Frederick Denison’s biography, the 
editor of an excellent collection of Sir John Moore’s 
Letters, and the part author of the Official History of 
the South African War. The present General’s uncle 
is a writer and philanthropist (an occasional corre- 
spondent of Tar Nation, by the way), and he has himself 
written a “‘ Record’’ of his father’s life; so that the 
generations of Maurice are bound each to each by a 
natural piety. 

Mr. Grorce’s trish appointment is-—well, like Mr 
George. [lis Conscriptionist policy forces him to get rid 
of his two great officers-—conciliators both. Sir H. E. 
Duke would have carried a Home Rule Bill for all 
Ireland. Lord Wimborne would have been the social 
pioneer of the new order. Sir Bryan Mahon never, I 
believe, assented to Conscription, and did his work with 
tact and consideration. All are gone, their counsels 
despised, their aims brought to naught. Dublin Castle 
now becomes a Temple of Janus, with two doors. Thus 
Mr. George hopes to face both schools of critics. The 
Home Ruler is referred to Mr. Shortt—‘ Good Radical 

-voted against Conscription—only came in on condition 
that the Home Rule Bill shall be passed first. What’s 
the matter with him?’’ The appeal to the Cen- 
scriptionist is equally convincing. ‘‘ Conscription? 
Why, of course. Look at Lord French, fine 
soldier, nice manners, will do the thing well, and 
make the Irish like it.’” What is really happening 
is that the one policy cancels the other. Mr. 
George’s v + 4 0. So does his x r. A Home 
Rule Parliament kills Conscription: Conscription kills 
a Home Rule Parliament. Conscription without 
Home Rule means civil war, and is barred by Mr. 
George’s pledge not to introduce the one without the 
other—a pledge which, I believe, he repeated to Mr. 
Shortt. Home Rule without Conscription breaks Mr. 
George’s Government in two. Both together, or one 
without the other, are equally impossible. That is how 
we are governed. 

THE strange case of Mr. Colyn is all the stranger 
for Mr. Balfour’s treatment of it. I believe it is perfectly 
correct to say that he had nothing to do with any tender 
of peace, direct or indirect. He is a distinguished Dutch- 
man, an ex-Minister of impeccable character and ante- 
cedents. Socially, he is very well known here, as an 
official of the Netherlands Red Cross, and is so much of 
a visitor that he might almost be called a resident. 
Certainly he has always come and stayed here with the 
consent of the Government, as a member of a friendly 
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neutral state, willing to carry back a good report of us. 
How, then, did he come to be denounced, as he clearly was 
denounced, in and to the Press? It is inconceivable that 
the Press Bureau could have passed the insulting 
references to him, as a kind of German agent, unless it 
had either inspired or believed in them. What then 
was their origin? They were baseless. They also 
suspiciously suggested the kind of treatment meted 
out to a distinguished neutral on an earlier occasion. 
Lord Robert Cecil seems to have believed them, for it 
is hardly possible to disconnect his concurrent sug- 
gestion of a German “ peace offensive” from the 
identification of Mr. Colyn with it. Clearly there must 
be an explanation, and Parliament should ask for it. 

I can hardly imagine a neater piece of diplomatic 
“ defeatism ’’ than Lord Robert Cecil’s repulse of the 
(undelivered) German peace offensive. Its theory is 
clear. Germany is not happy in her mind. She is not 


quite so sure of a victory in the field as to be willing to, 


dispense with a little moral support against her Socialists 
and Liberals. So, says Lord Robert, she must in no case 
be allowed to make a peace offer, even though it be an 
attractive one, which we might have to reject. Hence 
the barrage of the Press communiqué. Unfortunately it 
is Lord Robert's habit invariably to direct his fire not 
on the German but on our own soldiery. For if the aban- 
doned Hertling wished to be furnished in advance with an 
argument as to our impracticability, and the necessity 
of fighting on against an Alliance of Never-Endians, the 
best form it could take would be that which Lord Robert 
has thoughtfully provided. If governing Germany can 
say—‘ We can only fight on for German hearths and 
homes, for these men, who turn down peace terms before 
they know what they are, mean our ruin and nothing 
less than our ruin ’—it is obviously a much better hold- 
fast than a mere statement of the rejection of a specific 
offer. Such is the psychology of our leadership. 
Tue Trurs. 
[Three Ministerial Methods.] 
The Georgian method : Grow rather pale, strike the 
box with sudden emphasis, and strain the voice to a 
higher pitch of emotional indignation. 
(Sample opening: “ Well, really now, nothing 
could be more absurd than to suppose that I . . .’’) 


The A. J. B. method: Bend slightly forward and 
touch the box lightly, but emphatically, two or three 
times, with all ten fingers outspread as if you were 
striking the concluding chords of a sonata. 

(Sample opening: ‘‘What the 

member really means is this . 

amare’snest . . .”’) 


honorable 
Or: “ This is 


The Bonar method: Tap the box sharply with your 
knuckles and talk very rapidly: or take out your glasses, 
shutting the case with a snap, and read from a paper 
extracted from an. inner pocket. 

(Sample opening: ‘“ The 
prove clearly that . . .”’) 
Book on 


figures I am giving 


from a 


| Stray page Ministerial 


Deportment. | 
A WAYFARER. 


Lite and Wetters. 


OLD LAMPS FOR NEW 
In days before the Deluge, industrious frivolity employed 
the shining hours in elaborating lists of “The Hundred 
Best Books.’’ Sir John Lubbock (perhaps he was already 
Lord Avebury) started the game, and leisurely men of 
letters and learning set to work, each excogitating his 
list of exactly one hundred “standard’’ volumes. All 
displayed the desperate seriousness of chess-players in 
the amusement, except Ruskin, who fluttered the studies 
by taking some celebrity’s list and drawing his pen 
lightly through one name, and “ blottesquely ”’ through 
another, according to his degree of disapproval, until 











few remained intact. It wasa merry time, and the mermi- 
ment of onlookers was increased by the solemn rage o? 
the rival sportsmen. Naturally, a certain number of 
books—perhaps ten—recurred in every list, but ninety 
remained to squabble over, and ninety permutations and 
variations give an extended field for learned and critical 
squabbling, 

In these years of human misery, those happy cor- 
flicts are recalled by the recent annual meeting of the 
Authors’ Society. when Bernard Shaw complained that 
modern books were going out of print for want of paper. 
He said that one of his own productions, “ of the greatest 
value to society at the present moment,’’ could not now 
be got out in proper form. “ Yet for any other purpose 
than literature there appeared to be an unbounded supply 
of paper.’’ In passing, one may say that all journalists, 
and one or two readers of newspapers, heartily wish that 
unbounded supply existed. In passing also, we may 
wonder which particular work of Bernard Shaw’s is of 
the greatest: value to society at the present moment. Is 
it ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” as illustrating the pre 
fiteer in brothels? Or ‘ Androcles and the Lion,’’ as 
prefiguring the Conscientious Objector? Or is it, rather, 
“John Bull’s Other Island ’’ and its Preface? But our 
immediate point is that, if paper fails for the printing 
of new books, we shall be thrown back upon the old 
For, war or no war, people of to-day will go on reading, 
unless their houses and bookshelves are pounded to pieces 
by explosions or consumed by fire, as in the desolated 
cities of Poland, France, and Belgium. In fact, at the 


| Same meeting of the Authors’ Society, Canon Deane 
| wished to impress upon the Government that literature 


was not a luxury at any time, and least of all in war- 
time. ‘ The irony of it,” he continued, “ was that there 
never had been such a demand for books as now, when 
their production had become difficult or impossible.’’ 

Why the demand for books has risen—whether 
people want to read as a distraction from anxiety, or 
whether, being unable to buy much extra food and 
drink, they divert their nominally increased earnings to 
the comforts of fur-coats and literature—is another 
question. If we assume the demand, the people are 
thrown back, as we said, upon old books, and a cheerfu! 
prospect opens before the second-hand bookseller. Even 
for readers, it is not a bad look-out. Old books are the 
survivors in a prolonged struggle for life. It is true that 
an incalculable quantity of literature, and that of the 
best, has disappeared down the abyss of time. Of 
Eschylus we have only seven dramas left ; of Sappho only 
a page or two. Fire and the folly of ignorance or religion 
have often destroyed the good and bad together. But, 
as a rule, the fittest have survived, simply because the 
critical mind diffused through centuries has selected the 
best to copy in toilsome manuscript or to multiply in 
type. Provided it is old, even a worthless book is 
valuable as hopeful evidence that worthless literature is 
no new plague; and of the acknowledged masters in 
thought or imagination and language there remains an 
abundance to occupy a scholar’s lifetime. Indeed, it is 
the cause of the scholar’s melancholy that, though he 
lived to ninety, the years of his full understanding would 
not suffice to appreciate one-ninetieth part of the 
treasure passed down to him by the wisdom or poetic 
power of ages, and to realize the splendor of that 
tradition. 

What brings melancholy to scholars may comfort us 
who are none. If a scholar, with all his time, cannot 
hope to absorb one-ninetieth part, there is plenty for 
busy people of the world to sip. No matter what line 
of reading a man may like, he can always find a volume 
of the best, cheap and easy now, and “ Everyman’s 
Library ’’ alone might last the most insatiable of litera- 
ture’s dram-drinkers “ for the duration ” ; at least, one 
may hope so. Driven back upon books of established 
fame, we are almost certain to find in them new interest 
or new glory. At the present moment, even a Jew could 
discover fresh magnificence of prophetic utterance, and 
fresh enthusiasm of moral gemius in the Prophets and 
Psalms ; even a Christian could discover fresh truths more 
disturbing than earthquakes in the life of Christ; ever 
a Moslem, we suppose, might discover something lese 
dreary and unsatisfactory than usual in the Koran. Or 
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consider the number of books which may at least be called 
“ Blessed,’’ though they have not reached the sanctitude 
of Canonization. There they stand, finished and endur- 
ing, so far as time will concern mankind; the five great 
epics, the five great dramatists, the many poets of high 
emotion in verse; the irresistible historian of the Persian 
Wars, the proud historian of Athenian ruin, the proud 
historian of the tyrants in Rome; the fairly comprehen- 
sible philosophers of Greece and England ; the variegated 
storytellers of Arabia and France and Spain. There are 
a few orators besides, a few biographers, a few critics. 
Plenty in all to distract the mind through the length of 
a Thirty Years’ War; and not only to distract the mind, 
but to afford it that exercise of “creative activity ”’ 
which is at once the joy and the medicine of reading, 
keeping thought alert and firm, checking the fatty 
degeneration of the brain which affects the swallowers 
of novels, and spreads a stagnation like sleeping-sickness 
over our Clubs. 

All this is true, for in a great book there lives a 
power of lasting growth, and to each new age it presents 
a new face, a new interpretation. Euripides is not old, 
and Thucydides, in those knotted and writhing sentences 
of his, telling of rhetoricians that yap for blood and yet 
more blood, that denounce a thought of peace as the 
consummation of evil, that create new crimes in the 
State, supplant generals or give them their disastrous 
advice, that work in secret, distorting truth, gathering 
power into the hands of a few, prosecuting the wise and 
lovers of freedom to prison and to death, dragging down 
into slow destruction the finest civilization of a world— 
who can read that overwhelming tragedy without com- 
paring it with Europe’s now? All this is true, and in 
the reading of old books there lingers also the sense of 
security and quiet—the “silence and hush ’’ over which 
Matthew Arnold yearned in his poem of “‘ Bacchanalia, 
or The New Age ”’ :— 

“ And o’er the plain, where the Dead Age 
Did its now silent warfare wage. . 
The one or two immortal lights 
Rise slowly up into the sky 
To shine there everlastingly, 
Like stars over the bounding hill. 
The epoch ends, the world is still.” 

It is a beautiful and touching peace, and when it is 
broken, the poet, as we remember, is overcome with 
regretful sadness. And yet—and yet, it must be a rather 
torpid or oversensitive mind which does not run out to 
greet with both hands the coming of that New Age :~- 

“Thundering and bursting 
In torrents, in waves— 
Carolling and shouting 
Over tombs, amid graves.” 
“Let the dead bury their dead,’’ is the cheering cry of 
every new age, as it hastens with its challenge over the 
tombs and away from the graves. 
“ All things begin again, 
Life is their prize ; 
Earth with their deeds they fill, 
Fill with their cries.” 
Let the dear old books, the dear old paintings and 
sculptures and vases be stored safely away in museums, 
picture galleries, or the sepulchral mansions of wealth, 
together with the dear old suits of armor and mouldering 
crossbows. There we will respectfully visit them once a 
decade, just to see what they looked like, and pray them 
to requiesce in peace. 

But we are not going to live in graves, the New Age 
cries. Our art is not immobile like the Byzantine eikons, 
nor our wisdom unchanging as the Sphinx We are 
young, but our fathers were younger still, and what they 
accomplished in the childhood of man counts for nothing 
in comparison with the worlds of wisdom and beauty 
which we are now growing up to discover We are rot 
hares or swivel-eyed chameleons to keep always looking 
behind us as we go. We have escaped from the 
Pyramids, from Mount Zion, from the Parthenon, from 
Capitoline Jove, from St. Peter’s, and from St. Paul’s, 
and books written in captivity can be left behind for such 
as cling to prisons. New books for new times! Thought 
rushes on, and the aspect of the world is never the same 





for two minutes together ; nor are its problems, nor are 
the questions which rise in the heart of each as he sets 
his countenance towards a future always expanding. 
Why waste time over interpreting old stuff as though it 
were new, when there are plenty of people bursting to 
utter the new rapidly and direct? Why worry about the 
past, especially since war has dug an impassable gulf 
between us and it? If Bernard Shaw thinks one of his 
books of the greatest value to society at the present 
moment, let him hurry to reprint it, for the moment is 
ceasing to be present, and next second his successor 
speaks. All of which rapid exclamations mean that even 
the best of old books fails of something which a new 
book has, and that if the Government could be imagined 
wise, it would not withhold paper, except perhaps from 
the publication of its own propaganding posters ! 





eee 


THE ARTISTRY OF POLITICS. 


Ir is a popular notion of the newspaper-reading public 
that power and influence, especially in politics, 
are evidences of superior brains—that, for instance, the 
House of Commons and the present War Cabinet are com- 
posed of the intellectual élite of Great Britain. This 
belief betrays an almost childlike innocence of human 
nature and the working of politics and opinion. That 
a man to attain influence in the affairs of the nation 
or to achieve any marked success requires fairly good 
abilities goes without saying. A fool or half a fool fails in 
everything. But it is an amusing fallacy to suppose that 
the most successful are the most intellectual, otherwise 
the House of Commons would be composed of and led by 
intellectuals, by men who had already contributed to the 
thought of the time, either in science or in serious 
literature. The truth is’that the most successful men 
are never the most original intellects or the bes! 
endowed with genius; usually they are men of some 
natural ability and aptitude who happen to be 
most representative of their class and kind. They appeal 
to the sentiments and instincts of the natural man, 
they represent the “popular’’ thought and opinion 
of their time. And the chief factor in their 
influence with their fellow men, and an almost indis- 
pensable asset to success in public life, is fluency of speech, 
the power of copious and abundant expression of this 
average common feeling and opinion. Originality of 
thought is comparatively powerless unless it is attended 
with this spontaneous expressive flux, for nothing is less 
popular than “ thinking aloud,’’ and, as is well known, 
some of the most powerful writers and thinkers are poor 
public speakers. This mere power of the voice, when it 
goes with a corresponding presence, gives a man an 
immense advantage. 

There is, in fact, a distinct esthetic satisfaction in 
hearing a good speech, independent of its matter, just as 
there is in hearing the human voice in song; indeed, the 
faculty of speech is almost as independent of intellectual 
force as that of song. The orator and the operatic tenor 
are both artists, but the latter’s influence is felt entirely 
in the theatre, whereas the former produces his effects 
upon the affairs and thoughts of men. But the analogy 
betweon them is much nearer than might superficially be 
imagined. Their relation is not unlike that which exists 
also between the popular novelist and the journalist, who 
were once clearly divided in function but whose functions 
are perceived to be approaching nearer every day. In 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. G. B. Shaw, Mr. G. K. Chesterton, 
and Mr. Arnold Bennett they are already identified, and 
popular journalism is a kind of popular fiction. The 
only difference is that the journalist, like the public 
speaker, works in the plastic medium of actual affairs 
and upon the canvas of public opinion. Mr. Chesterton 
has himself made this discovery and confession. Com- 
plaining of journalists’ misrepresentations of speeches 
he adds that it is only a part of a vast journalistic mis- 
representation of all life asit is. ‘ Journalism is popular 
but it is popular mainly as fiction. Life is one world and 
life seen in the newspapers is another; the public enjoys 
both but it is more or less conscious of the difference . . 
The people know in their hearts that journalism is a con- 
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ventional art like any other, that it selects, heightens, 
and falsifies.’’ The esthetic faculty plays a much greater 
part in affairs than is popularly supposed, and the public 
taste is, as a rule, a fairly good index of the value of public 
opinion. Our most popular politicians are little more 
than favourites of the film sublimated—Mr. George 
is an almost perfect example. It is impossible to 
understand history and human affairs unless the import- 
ance of this zsthetic faculty is realized. A public that 
receives the best part of its education and instruction in 
the music halls and picture-dromes cannot even think of 
affairs in any other terms than those of the cinematic 
melodrama. The modern press and especially the papers 
that boast the largest circulations, are themselves an 
expression of the public taste and are conducted as far 
as possible to suit it. Politics are presented in the 
modern press (“featuring popular favourites’’) much 
more for the satisfaction of this esthetic faculty—of the 
sporting and dramatic instinct in all men—than because 
of any real importance in the issues. Even before the 
war they had little relation to reality. Popular jour-~ 
nalism has use for nothing save so far as it makes a good 
“stunt.” And to it the war is the most stunning “ stunt ”’ 
of all time, a magnificent melodrama. 

Everything is subdued instinctively to this popular 
estheticism. Whatever does not agree with the popular 
zsthetic fancy, or that is likely to disturb the unity of the 
popular impression, is excluded, just as an artist or 
dramatist excludes all that is incongruous with or 
superfluous to his final purpose and impression. The 
truth as such has no interest or application. What is for 
the artist, the journalist, and the politician of most vital 
importance is to preserve the moral illusion which he has 
arranged to produce the right effect. 

This is one reason why the rationalist or the pacifist, 
however moderate, is detested and attacked. He inter- 
rupts the popular play or drama at the most impressive 
moment. It is an interruption of the illusion by reality. 
The very hair of the audience bristles with anger and 
there is an impatient howl of execration, like that which 
is occasionally heard at the theatre—“ Turn him out.” 
They think he cannot realize the impressiveness of the 
moment, the transcending interest of the human drama, 
that he is lacking in a sense of reality; while he, in his 
turn, brings a similar accusation against them. There 
is im the newspaper presentation of public life an 
illusion similar to that which we experience at a play 
which takes us out of ourselves and fills us with its drama, 
so that in comparison our own affairs seem, for the 
moment, unreal and artificial. We even fall back upon 
the realities of our individual existence with a sense of 
disappointment and disillusion. In the same way, the 
Press creates an illusion of a national or public life which 
seems, for the time being, to obliterate the realities of 
individual lives, and this play, in which we are both actors 
and spectators, obscures to us a great part of reality. 
Those who are most completely possessed by this dramatic 
illusion can conceive of the war in no others terms than 
that of a conflict to which there can be only one of two 
ends—defeat or victory. Any compromising solution— 
by reason, negotiation, or discussion—is resented, 
because it cheats the fancy and destroys the illusion. 

And in the logic of the theatre this instinct is natural 
and right; but the rationalist refuses to accept these 
assumptions, or to discuss it in those terms. History 
has for him another lesson. 





Short Studies. 


ENEMIES. 


To-pay I walked down our vista with Michel. The trees were 
pushing into new life. White cherry trees and purple Japanese 
plum trees, yellow gorse and daffodils, primroses and violets, 
yellow-green oaks and black-green Scotch firs with orange 
bark all grow together in the vista. The beauty of it all, before 
the war, would have stirred a spring excitement in the blood, 
but now one goes on business. 


Michel is one of our prisoners. There is a shortage of 








elm at the steam saw. Hugo, the foreman, wants smaller trees. 
Those in the fields are too big for the saw, so Michel has come 
to ask if Madame will say if the elms at one side of the vista 
may be cut down to be sawn into boards. 

Michel is our strong man. He has the strength of a bull. 
His face is young and gay, and if every now and then a 
shadow falls across it, it is not for long. He soon throws it off. 

*T,” he says. “I, yes, I. I forget about the war. I will 
not think of it.’’ 

His round eyes are kind, and he sniffs the air and looks 
about him at the spring. Then he says: “I like this place. 
I am happy here. After the war, if Madame will, I stay. There 
is plenty of work. If Monsieur will but give me work I stay. 
These people here, they please me. I stay in this country.” 

Madame replies that nobody knows what is to happen 
then. The taxes will be heavy. Monsieur has signed a paper 
to say he will not keep any enemies here after the war is over. 
They are to go to their own homes. Michel smiles with his 
shrewd simplicity, and waves all this aside. 

“But I stay. I wish not to return. And these people here, 
they wish me to stay. They like me well.” 

It is true. Everybody likes Michel. He is so kind and gay. 
He. shows the elms that form one wall of our vista. Then 
he looks suggestively at the Scotch firs. James I. used to own 
this wood. Perhaps he planted them. It was a custom of his. 

Michel has no regard for James I. He wants more timber. 
“This wood is a cheap wood,’’ he says. “If Madame pleases, 
we take these? ’”’ 

Madame does not please. The firs, with their dense green 
boughs and orange trunks, make a splash of color all winter. 
Michel gives in politely, and we go to the neglected rose garden. 
Here the roses in their box-edged beds are dying. The shade 
of the elms all round is killing them. 

“‘They also are too big for the saw. These trees are all 
too big. Hugo will have trouble. But man must take what 
he can.” ° 

We settle in what direction the trees must be felled, and 
talk much of ropes and of climbing to fix them. Then we go 
back to the house, and with a low bow the enemy leaves me. 

As I go in I am told that Francis wishes to see me. Francis 
is one of the new arrivals. He came last week. One of the 
housemaids has reported that he seems a very queer man. “He 
keeps on jumping and he waves his hands about. We don’t 
think he is well. He seems so odd.” 

Francis comes in. ‘‘ Will Madame write his identity book 
up for him? The police have been to ask for it. He cannot 
write the English characters.’’ 

Francis has a broad, fair-skinned face with high cheek- 
bones. His deep eyes are far apart and his yellow hair has a 
glint on it. The lines on his face look as if they had been made 
with a hot iron. Ile sits with ease in his foreign workman’s 
clothes and we begin. First the photo. Very good of Francis, 
sitting with his hands before him, silent, with that absorbed 
look on his face. I look from photo to face. The lines are 
seared in both. Yes, Francis is a queer man. 

I have to print the unfamiliar Polish name. The police take 
no risks. So many kowskis with their different prefixes are 
hard to pronounce, and a sergeant choking over a mixed mouth- 
ful of them might well lose his dignity. 

**Your birthplace? ”’ 

* Grebow,’’ says Francis. 

“In Galicia?” 

“Yes; near the Vistula, above Cracow,”’ says Francis. 

Your nationality?” 

** Austrian Pole.”’ 

“Your trade? ” 

“Seaman. I was on a ship. It came into Leith. They 
took me off it there.’’ 

I go on with the questions. 

“ Wife? ’’ 

“Dead,” says Francis. 

“T am sorry,”’ I say. 

Francis looks at me, but says nothing; and I go on in a 
hurry. 

** Children? ” 

‘There were three—all dead, too.” 

“All dead, too?” I repeat, astonished. ‘‘ Are they all 
dead?’ 

Francis returns from somewhere deep in himself and looks 
at me again out of his deep eyes. His English is slow. 

‘* All gone,” he says. ‘“ Burnt alive.” 

“ Burnt alive!’ ITery. “What do you mean? How? What 
happened?”’ 

“The Cossacks came in. It is near the Vistula. They 
burnt my wife and children alive.” 

The library walls reel about me as I look at Francis. “I 
was on acship. They took me from Leith. Afterwards I hear 
from the War Office in Wien. The whole village is burnt and 
killed by the Cossacks. My family too.” 

For a moment more Francis and I look at one another. My 
eyes are full of tears. Small wonder the maids said Francis 





was @ queer man. He sits quite quiet, his eyes turned aside. 
The seared lines on his face seem more marked. I begin again. 
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“What port did you sail from?” 

“‘ Trieste.” 

‘* Have you served in the Army?”’ 

‘‘No.”’ For the first time a gleam of satisfaction lights up 
his face. “It cost me 100 kronen, but I like not to be a soldier. 
For the doctor. He gave me my certificate, and I have never 
served.” 

I see a vision of the steep-pitched houses of the Polish 
village and the doctor, probably a Jew, in a greasy black 
cassock and two little curls dangling at his ears. But I do not 
know Grebow. Is it like other Polish villages? 

‘*Madame has been in Galicia?’’ Francis asks. Then he 
bursts into speech. 

“Once, when my wife would let me go, I take a bicycle. 
I bicycle all over Galicia. I go from Grebow to New Sandec 
and Newmarkt and Cracow and Tarnow in twenty-four hours 
only. The bicycle, when I have done, he is finished. He break 
in pieces.” 

“TI don’t wonder,” I say, and we return to our business. 

“Have you ever broken any of the Regulations for the 
Defence of the Realm? ”’ 

“‘Never. I fight for no country,’ says Francis proudly, and 
again bursts into speech. 

“This war. I say, here is two big nations. None can win. 
They call me pro-German. But I am not pro-German. I know 
the world. I see all men. I have worked in many countries, and 
I say all men is the same. There is no difference.” 

We finish the list of the relatives of Francis, all serving in 
the Austrian Army, and the job is done, save for the signature. 
Madame is not by law a householder and cannot witness. 
Monsieur is an invalid and it is his hour for repose. To-morrow, 
Francis must return to sign, but before he goes he has a request 
to make. Will Madame lend him a Polish-English grammar? 
He would learn the language. Polish is of no use in the world. 
England is the best country in the world. He would learn 
English. The grammar is promised and Francis goes away. 
A maid comes in (her husband is in France). She is told about 
Francis. 

‘Oh, poor man, poor man,”’ she says. ‘‘ We must all be 
kind to him.” 

When she has gone I sit thinking. The complexity of life 
is past straightening. It was only yesterday that the farm 
foreman talked of our enemies and told of the big prisoners’ 
camp some miles off. 

‘There are hundreds there, just like other men, just like 
us. The sergeant that looks after them he’s a young fellow, 
he got into talk with me. And he says to me, ‘Treat them 
well. Yes, we does. And do you know what one of them says 
to me the other day? He says to me, ‘If our people who are 
fighting your people over there in France only knew how well 
we was treated they’d throw up their hands and stop fighting, 
they would.’ With their kamerads. They'd stop it.” 

The foreman’s tale was repeated the same day to one of 
our policemen visitors. (We see a great deal of the police 
nowadays.) He listened judicially, his head on one side, and 
after long reflection he said slowly :— 

“Well, I don’t know but what I’d rather have them say 
that than I'd have them going about in Germany saying that we 
treat them badly.” 

It’s no good thinking. Things are in too big a tangle. I go 
upstairs to the invalid. 

**Did you hear the yells from the kitchen?’’ he says. “‘I 
asked what it was, and they said Francis was lifting the kitchen 
table with his teeth. Just to please the maids. It’s a big 
table too.” 

Yes. People are queer. 





Heiters to the Editor. 


LIBERALISM AND KEIGHLEY. 


S1r,—I have read with no small amazement the apologia 
of Mr. Noel Buxton in regard to the part he took in the 
Keighley bye-election. 

I shall not attempt to answer him point by point. Suffice 
it to say that, so far as I am aware, there was no appreciable 
defection of known Liberals. Further, it was made abun- 
dantly clear throughout, that my candidature was that of a 
Liberal, a supporter of Mr. Asquith, and of the war policy 
for which he has always stood—that the war must be continued 
until a clean peace is capable of achievement. This policy 
was embodied in the striking message which Mr. Asquith sent 
to me on the eve of the poll.—Yours, &c., 

W. H. SoMERVELL. 

House of Commons. May 8th, 1918. 


Sirk,—May I ask the courtesy of your columns to correct 
and modify some of Mr. Noel Buxton’s assertions about the 
Keighley election? I, too, worked and spoke in the election, 








and as a friend of Mr. W. H. Somervell‘{ traverse many of 
Mr. Buxton’s statements. He is absolutely wrong in saying 
‘‘that German atrocities were the only argument on which 
much reliance was placed by the Government party.’’ The 
chief point often made by Mr. Somervell and his friends was 
that the present, even Mr. Bland admitted, was not opportune 
for ‘‘Peace by Negotiation,’’ and that in his admission Mr. 
Bland had shifted his position for election purposes, as he 
had been an extreme pacifist and had done nothing for the 
soldiers, nor for his country in present necessities. 

It is not true that Mr. Somervell went to the utmost 
lengths of attacking the Government consistent with his 
promises to support it. He held himself free on Irish Con- 
scription, and announced himself as a general supporter of 
Mr. Asquith. As a thorough defender of the necessity and 
righteousness of the war. he was uncompromising, and far 
enough removed from Mr. Buxton’s and Mr. Snowden’s 
positions. 

I challenge the statement that Mr. Bland was strongly 
supported by Liberal (?) workers from Bradford. Mr. Jowett, 
M.P., has a big following here, and it was the Socialists and 
I.L.P. who mainly worked for Mr. Bland, and Keighley has 
always had many supporters of the I.L.P. 

Will Mr. Buxton tell us any place in the division, hitherto 
Liberal, where the electors were anything like unanimous for 
Mr. Bland? Mr. Buxton tried to see what he wanted to see. 
He omits to say that a cousin of Mr. Snowden’s 
took the chair at almost the first meeting for the 
Liberal candidate, and that Mr. Snowden put in a 
plea for Germany as original possessor of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and that another M.P. who came and spoke for Mr. Bland 
knew nothing of his antecedents, but was ready to use any 
stick to beat the Government with. Seeing that on an old 
register Mr. Somervell’s majority was three times greater 
than Mr. (now Lord) Buckmaster’s, at a three-cornered fight, 
if Mr. Buxton and his friends are satisfied there is no reason 
why we of Mr. Somervell’s party should feel otherwise. 

Allow me to add that much was made of necessary reforms, 
social and otherwise, which must follow the war, which would 
have secured the approval of THE Nation.—Yours, &c., 


J. P. PERKINS. 
34, St. Paul’s Road, Bradford. 


A CAPITAL LEVY. 


Sir,—Your unqualified endorsement of Mr. Sydney 
Arnold’s scheme means that you consider it just that three- 
quarters of the debt incurred on account of a war which is 
waged for the safety of democracy with the practically unani- 
mous support of the whole nation shall be paid for by the 
comparatively small section of it which happens to own 
individually more than £1,000 worth of property. 

It means that the nation, having borrowed immense sums 
of money from the thrifty section of the community, under a 
solemn covenant to repay them, is now being exhorted to 
repudiate the debt by a process of forcing the same people to 
repay it to themselves out of their own past savings. ‘his 
curious proposition you ingenuously defend by saying that 
‘“an individual who found himself heavily hampered by a 
load of debt would be commended for his wisdom and his 
honesty if he made an early and a heavy personal effort to 
disembarrass himself.’’ Just so; but I imagine that the 
commendation by his neighbors would depend upon 
whether he ‘disembarrassed himself’? by his own personal 
efforts or by the ‘‘emergency’”’ methods of Bill Sikes. Your 
rhetorical plea for a ‘ capital levy,’’ like the Huns’ excuse 
for the violation of Belgium, is really based upon the principle 
that ‘necessity knows no law,’’ and it will not bear five 
minutes’ clear and honest thinking. 

The serious economic objections to a ‘‘ capital levy ’’ have 
been so ably set forth, time and again, during the past year, 
by various writers in public periodicals, and are so obvious to 
any business man, that there is no need to repeat them here. 
[ will, however, now ask if you will be good enough, when you 
next refer to the subject, to deal specifically with the following 
points :— 

1. Do you think it just to confiscate part of one man’s 
“capital” who, with a fixed income of (say) £1,000 per 
annum, has in twenty years invested £5,000 in high-class securi- 
ies as @ provision against his retirement at the age of sixty-five, 
in order to enable the tax on the income of another man, earning 
(say) £5,000 per annum, to be reduced from 7s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. in 
the pound? 

2. Do you think it just that thousands of unfortunate 
persons who before the war had invested their savings in 
“Trustee’’ and other “ fixed-income” securities which, owing 
to the war, have already depreciated on the average 80 per 
cent. on their pre-war values, shall be further penalized by a 
“capital levy”? to repay the War Debt because, forsooth, 
certain other persons have been allowed to make fortunes 
by “‘ profiteering’ during the war? Or, if not, do you propose 
to exclude from the post-war ‘‘ capital levy ’’ those fixed-income 
securities which have so heavily depreciated during the war? 
And do you mean to suggest that ** profiteering ’? during the 
war has been confined to persons possessing more than £1,000 
of property? 

3. Do you propose to subject life insurance policies and 
pension funds to the ‘capital levy”? in order (as you say) to 
ensure that “war loot shall be taken for the public purse’? ? 

4. Do you propose to discriminate between “capital” 
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which has been earned in past years by a man’s own personal 
efforts and that which he may have inherited from others? 

5. How do you propose to deal with the case of an engineer 
who, having made an invention of considerable potential value, 
sells it to a development company for (say) an allotment of 
25,000 shares, of nominal value £1, the remainder of whose 
capital (£25,000) is subscribed for in cash by other people who 
are willing to take the risk of financing the venture? Do you 
propose to tax this inventor and his supporters on the “ capital ”’ 
of the company before ever it has earned anything, although 
half of the shares may have been sold for cash at par? Do 
you, in short, propose to apply your method of taxing capital 
in order to satisfy a ‘‘ strong and growing public sentiment 
among the working classes”? in such a way as will inevitably 
ruin many inventors, and effectively discourage enterprise in 
developing their ideas? 

I must confess my failure to understand your contention 
that a high income-tax would be a greater deterrent to pro- 
ductive industry than a capital levy because ‘‘ the latter is raised 
exclusively from the pre-existing wealth, while the former 
threatens future productivity.’ I have hitherto always been 
under the impression that present taxation, however assessed, 
must and can only be paid out of present productivity. But 
you evidently know of the existence somewhere of a huge maga- 
zine of unused accumulated commodities from which the tax 
collector can extract thousands of millions of pounds without 
affecting future productivity. Where is it?—Yours, &c., 
WILLIAM A. BONE. 
London, April 30th, 1918. 

[Our general approval of Mr. Arnold’s proposal does not 
commit us to the dimensions of his proposed levy, or to Pro- 
fessor Bone’s view that a levy is advocated as an alternative 
policy to the income-tax. We would retain the income-tax as 
the normal instrument of after-war finance, adding the capital 
levy as an extraordinary supplement, so as to keep the income- 
tax within safe limits. If the entire revenue demands of the 
State after the war were thrown upon the income-tax (with 
super-tax), the taxation on the higher grades of income would, 
in our judgment, be excessive, in the sense that either they 
would be evaded by every possible device, or that they would 
weaken the necessary incentives to produce the income. We 
hold that eren with a substantial capital levy a very high 
income-tax will be necessary. 

In spite of Professor Bone’s jibe about Bill Sikes, we 
maintain that the nation is pursuing a sound and honest policy 
in collecting without delay a large sum from its propertied 
members in order to disembarrass itself, and to improve the 
public credit. Just as the nation takes the fighting strength 
of young men for the activity of war, so it takes the property 
of old men to help to meet the war bill. It takes from each 
class whatever that class possesses of the things it needs. The 
owners of trustee securities can afford to pay their share towards 
the emergency of the State, though they will pay less than those 
whose business or investments have been improved by war 
conditions. 

If Professor Bone can show that “war profits’ stored in 
capital values are safely distinguishable and are sufficient to 
meet the demands of an adequate capital levy, we would agree 
that the levy should be confined to them. We do not, however, 
think that these conditions are attainable. 

Professor Bone’s suggestion of the absolute justice of dis- 
criminating between inherited capital and capital “earned—by 
a man’s own personal effort,’’ has little validity, having regard 
to the actual processes by which large capital is “earned.” 
Very little personal effort commonly attaches to these processes. 
Most big fortunes accumulate by methods which are far 
removed from the “‘ painful abstinence ”’ of the classical political 
economy. 

As for the fifth point, about ‘‘potential value’’ in inventions, 
if that value is represented by an existing capital value, there 
is no reason why the State should not levy on it, supposing there 
is likely to be a market for the shares of the company. 

What Professor Bone habitually ignores is the difference 
made by the emergency character of a levy in assessing incentives. 
We agree that if there was reason to believe that every few 
years the State would have recurrence to a capital levy, there 
would be a discouragement to industry and saving. But this 
unique levy, treated as a war measure, would not have this effect. 

Professor Bone’s final paragraph is hardly intelligible to 
us. We agree that what is called taxation falls on present 
productivity. For this reason the term “levy” is preferred 
to describe the taking for the State of a portion of the capital 
that yields present productivity or income. 

Professor Bone cannot show how an income-tax can raise 
the annual revenue that will be needed without entailing more 
undeserved hardships and more industrial and commercial risks 
than a more moderate taxation supplemented by a levy.—Eb., 
THe NATION.) 





Sir,—In your last issue Mr. Pease asks what is the 
essential difference between a levy on capital after the war to 
pay off the corpus of the debt, and an income tax to meet 
the interest on the debt year by year? Here are five elements 
of difference :— 

1. A capital levy will fall solely on accumulated wealth, 
while an income tax falls also upon tlie resulis of personal 
exertion. 

2. A capital levy, unlike an income tax, will leave savings 


made after the war untouched, and thereby will not penalize 
thrift. 








3. A capital levy, by cancelling a large part of the war 
loan, will bring about direct deflation. 

4. A capital levy will be imposed once and for all at 
current values, while an income tax will have to 
fixed charge year by year while prices are falling. 

5. A capital levy will enable the State, if it wishes, to 
acquire a direct financial interest in such national services 
as railways, mines, and insurances. 

There are many other differences, but these are sufficient 
for a brief letter.—Yours, &c., 

F. W. PETHICK LAWRENCE. 

11, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
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LEGITIMATE WARFARE. 


Srr,—Without, of course, defending such military actions 
as the destruction of cathedrals, the deportation of civilians, 
or the use of gas, may I indicate that they may all plead 
military precedent? Did not the French fire the cathedrals of 
the Palatinate in 1689; did our bombardment ef Copenhagen 
in 1807 spare the cathedral? or did the Prussians in July, 
1760, not destroy by bombardment the Kreuz Kirche at 
Dresden, when our aily of Prussia was attacking that city? 
The Saxons could also tell their tale of deportation: ‘‘ whole 
families, and the best of workmen of all sorts were carried off; 
even women found no safeguard in their sex; but all who 
were thought useful for Brandenburg were torn from their 
families and carried into slavery. (‘‘ Ann. Reg.,’’ 1760. 208-10.) 
As to gas, what of Lord Dundonald’s mixture of sulphur and 
coke which Lord Palmerston and Lord Panmure were both 
willing, in August, 1855, to try against the Malakoff in the 
Crimea? (‘‘ Panmure Papers.’’ I. 349.) When Lord Grey was 
at the Admiralty and consented to the contract with Fulton 
for trying his submarine torpedo against French ships, he 
‘“‘passed many uneasy nights at the idea of the plan being 
practicable,’”’ and Napoleon rejected it from similar scruples 
of humanity; yet the submarine has come to stay, having 
become as ‘legitimate ’’ as every other device that has added 
to the atrocity of war since the days of bows and arrows. 
Surely the only way to make such evils illegitimate is to 
stamp war itself with that attribute. Why not?—Yours, &c., 
J. A. FARRER. 
Ingleborough, Lancaster. 


THE CARNAGE. 


appears to be _ well-nigh impossible to 
home to mankind how utterly inadequate the 
results intended by the war are to justify the slaughter 
and torture of the innocents, not to speak of what it is less 
possibl2> to understand, the sacrifice of all that is worth while 
in life to the Mammon of Selfishness. That is what war is, 
and the sooner the children are taught so the better; selfish- 
ness, first, last, and always. 

deals do not justify the abattoir of Europe; an Ideal would 
scorn existence on such terms. And, to speak frankly, the 
sufferings of an invaded country do not excuse the warfare 
which pretends that such provoked it. Death may cure a 
toothache, but he is a fool who seeks that cure. 

But the sickening of war is now spreading, it is a 
delight to hear the plain speaking in Ireland now that the 
mask of hypocrisy is discarded; the Censor may choke the 
newspaper, but men have their tongtes! Is it fochet that 
is to set the example of peace to the world and not the race 
of Shelley? Ireland seethes with indignation at the attack on 
her liberties; but this time her rebellion will be peaceful, 
and effective. As one who is of neither parties nor religions 
I know that it is not the priests who lead the people, but 
the people the priests. If the bishops had not spoken they 
would have jeopardized their prestige, such as it is. The 
Protestants are as strongly anti-conscription as their Catholic 
fellow-countrymen. And a ‘‘No-Popery’”’ ery will lead to a 
resurgence of Catholicism, confirming their influence; that is 
the least thing they fear. Their greatest fear is lest peace 


be once again destroyed by the British Government.— 
Yours, &c., 


Sir, — It 
bring 


EDMUND Lobo. 
Auburn Villa, Templeogue, Co. Dublin. 


THE CRISIS IN HOUSING. 


Srr,—Your article on Housing after the War comes as a 
ureat refreshment to some of us. There seems to be no 
thought in the Government’s plans of the magnificent oppor- 
tunity which will present itself after the war for progress in 
this most vital matter. Some of us who have worked at this 
matter for over thirteen years and have tested every suggestion 
that has been made, have come to the deliberate conclusion 
hat the only satisfying, thorough, and complete policy for 
the future is that of multiplying Garden Cities over the land 
wherever they are needed. That is the best way of meeting 
both the industrial and agricultural needs of the future. We 
know by experience that a genuine Garden City is a life- 
saving, reinvigorating place, and that if thoroughly carried out 
on a proper scale, such towns would change the face of 
industrial life, soften many of its sharp corners, and add 
beauty, health, and interest to innumerable lives. 

The subject is a big one, and any of your readers who 
are interested (and who can be indifferent) are advised to get 
hold of @ little book published by J. M. Dent & Co., called 
‘“New Towns after the War,” or apply to the Hon. Secretary, 
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Naticnal Garden Cities Committee, 19, Buckingham Street, | 


Strand, W.C.2.—Yours, &c., 
N. MACFADYEN, M.B., D.P.H. 

Letchworth. May 5th, 1918. 

THE ART OF DESCRIPTION. 

Srr,—As a happy illustration of what “H. M. T.” in 
your last issue says, that the men who do heroic deeds write 
best about them, perhaps you could find room for this extract 
from Captain W. H. Smyth’s ‘‘ Sicily and its Islands ’’ (1824): 
‘‘Captain Walton, who, after the action between Sir G. Byng 
and the Spanish Fleet, was detached in pursuit of six sail 
of the line and as many smaller ships that had escaped, reported 
his complete success to the Admiral in the following laconic 
terms: ‘Sir, we have taken or destroyed all the enemy ships 
and vessels on the coast, as per margin.—Yours, &c., &c.’”’ 
—Yours, &c., 

EDWARD CLODD. 

Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. 


THE SOUTHERN SLAVS AND AUSTRIA. 

Str,—In your issue of the 4th inst., referring to the 
“Congress of Nationalities subject to Austria-Hungary ”’ you 
state: ‘‘ This formula ignores, if it does not reject, the 
conception of a ‘ Danubian Federation,’ on which the Socialists 
of the various nationalities have latterly laid stress.’’ 

This phrase is rather vague, and to those unacquainted 
with the standpoint of the Southern Slav (Serb-Croat-Slovene) 
Socialists it may convey the idea that they also “lay stress ’’ 
on a ** Danubian Federation,’’? which is not in accord with the 
true facts. The Southern Slav Socialists have always taken 
the standpoint that the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, being 
one single nation, with identical political and economic 
interests, ought to be united in one single independent staie. 
In their memorandum to the International Socialists’ Peacs 
Conference in Stockholm, August, 1917, the representatives 
of the Southern Slav Socialists, Messrs. F. Markie and 
M. Radosevic, state: ‘‘ We demand, in the name of the 
Southern Slavs (Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes), and in the 
interest of the proletariat as well as of the peace of the 
world, that the Southern Slav nation be granted the right 
to constitute itself in an independent State. .. .” 

The Southern Slav proletariat, oppressed and exploited 
by Austria-Hungary, can enteriain no other solution of its 
problem bui its complete independence, free from all foreign 
influence. When this is fulfilled its ultimate aim is not a 
‘* Danubian Federation,’’ but a ‘‘ World Federation,’’ embodied 
in the ‘‘ League of Free Nations.’’—Yours, &c., 

PAUL OSTOVIC. 
Seeretary of the Jugoslav Work- 
men’s Association in London. 


Sir,—What has come to THE NATION? How, under such 
a title, can you advocate the rehabilitation of the House of 
Austria? What was Mazzini’s first principle? Delenda est 
Austria. What do you deplore? ‘‘The absurdity of closing 
the Adriatic to the peoples of Central Europe.’’ So the 
function of Slovenes and Croats is to furnish a highway for 
Germans. You seem to breathe the spirit of Metiernich and 
the Congress of Vienna. If they must have Trieste and Fiume, 
why not also Venice and Genoa and Salonika? They desire 
them quite as much. The Jugoslavs ‘‘ reject all compromises 
and offers of conciliation and reconstruction.”” So men 
complained of the Italians sixty years ago. ‘1:0 Serbia you 
offer ‘‘a safe if not a brilliant future.’’ English Conservatives 
—all except Mr. Gladstone, who was still one of them— 
preached the same wisdom to Piedmont. ‘‘The dismember- 
ment of the Dual Monarchy has ceased to be practical politics.’’ 
So, once upon a time, had the Risorgimento; and so the 
Congress of Vienna ruled about the restoration of Poland. 

All war is hateful, even a war of liberation; but really, 
Sir, you go too far. Five years of war would be a small price 
to pay for the overthrow of the House of Austria. While it 
stands there can be nothing better than an armed truce, which 
is only by one degree more endurable than continuous war. 
Lincoln fought on to make a nation and a continental peace; 
other nations are in the making, and a continental peace 
depends on the work.—Yours, &c., 


T. A. Lacey. 
Highgate. May 6th, 1918. 





THE LITTLE THEATRE. 


S1r,—The interesting correspondence which has appeared 
in your columns is given a decidedly practical turn by the 
letter from Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth in last week’s issue. He 
suggests that the Y.M.C.A. Recreation Huts give a present 
opportunity for popularizing the Little Theatre idea. I quiie 
agree. 

These huts, usually fitted as they are with a raised stage 
and with adequate lighting, are in every way admirable for the 
purpose. Mr. Whitworth suggests that the experience of a 
touring company would show this: members of the branch of 
the British Empire Shakespeare Society of this town have for 
some two years past toured several of the Sussex Y.M.C.A. 
huts with costume performances of Shakespeare scenes. These 
recitals, given on a draped stage without scenery and with 
nothing more in the way of furniture than what the hut pro- 
vided, have been uniformly successful, and go to show the 
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suitability of these huts for dramatic work. And no doubt 
this record can be equalled in other districts. 

The. point I wish to make is this. The Little Theatre idea 
is &@ forward movement, which has within it the germ of rich 
development for British Drama. That there is a requisite 
enthusiasm and artistic aspiration the correspondence in your 
columns well proves. The housing question is alone the real 
difficulty. How far might the Y.M.C.A. solve that difficulty? 
it is yet too soon, perhaps, to discuss the Y.M.C.A. plans for 
after the war, but an announcement of the Council’s intentions 
as to the disposal of their huts would be very helpful. There 
is some ground for the hope that the huts will be permanently 
devoted to recreation purposes. If that be so, any organisation, 
such as a dramatic club, which would put the huts to good 
use might well have the Council’s direct support, even to the 
extent of an easy option to purchase. Let them have a prospect 
of this sort, and throughout the country I feel sanguine societies 
will spring up, whose object will be to promote the study and 
production of serious drama, so as to make it what it now 
is not—worthy of the nation.—Yours &c., 

F. VERNON ARNOLD. 





67, Edburton Avenue, Brighton. 





Poeirp. 


THE TRAP. 
Tue world is young and green. 
Its woceds are golden beneath the May time sun; 
But within its trap of steel the rabbit plunges 
Madly to and fro. 
It will bleed to death 
Slowly, 





Slowly, 
Unless there is some escape. 
Why will not someone release it? 


And presently a kindly passer-by 
Stoops down. 

The rabbit’s eye glints at him— . 
Gleaming from the impenetrable obscurity of its prison. 
He stoops and lifts the catch 

(He cannot hold it long for the spring is heavy). 

The rabbit could now be free, 

But it does not move; 

For from the darkness of its death hutch 

The world looks like another brightly baited trap. 

So remaining within its steel prison 

It argues thus: 


“ Perhaps I may bleed to death, 

But it will probably be a long time, 

And, at any rate, 

I am secure 

From the clever people outside. 

Besides if I did come out now 

All the people who thought I was a lion 

Would see—by the trap mark on my leg— 

That I am only an unfortunate rabbit, 

And this might promote disloyalty among the children. 
When the clamp closed on my leg 

It was a ruse 

To kill me. 

Probably the lifting of it betrays the same purpose! 
If I come out now 

They will think they can trap rabbits 

Whenever they like. 

How do I know they will not snare me 

Again next year? 

Besides it looks to me from here . . . ”’ 


But the catch drops down, 
For the stranger is weary. 
From within the hutch 
A thin stream of blood 
Trickles on to the grass 
Outside, 
And leaves a brown stain on its brightress. 
But the dying rabbit is happy, 
Saying: 
“T knew it was only a trap! ”’ 
CENTURION. 
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The World of Pooks. 





Tue “ Navion”’ Orrick, Toorspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“The Tales of Anton Tchehov.”’ 
Garnett. Vols. V. and VI. 

“The Story of My Life.”” By the Right Hon. Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C. (Murray. 15s. net.) 

*“Education for Liberty.”” By Kenneth Richmond. 
6s. net.) 

‘** Poems : 1914-1917." By Maurice Baring. (Secker. 1s. 6d. net.) 

“Front Lines.’’ By Boyd Cable. (Murray. 6s. net.) 

‘Emile Verhaeren. L’ceuvre et homme.” Par Albert Mockel. 
(La Renaissance du Livre, Paris; 2f. 50.) 


* * * 


Translated by Constance 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


(Collins. 


THE prospectus of a new periodical came my way the 
other day, and as one is always looking for the needle of 
direction in the haystack of modern ideas, I naturally read 
the Pronunciamiento of Policy (there is always something 
rather portentous about these declarations) with interest. 
Well, it comes to this. ‘What is Great Britain doing to-day 
in literature and painting?’ The paper “shows the way 
along the new paths, and presents, without the limitations 
of group or theory, the most recent manifestations of the 
various vital movements in modern arts and letters.” The 
only bond between the contributors “is their modernism.” 
Their modernism—yes ; but what is modernism ? 


* * *% 


I am reminded of a passage in Arnold’s ‘‘ Culture and 
Anarchy,’’ that perplexing hybrid of a book where so much 
sound and far-sighted material is finally embodied in so 
absurd a conclusion. You remember the writer’s gospel of 
Hellenism—“ right reason,” “a free play of mind,” “ sweet- 
ness and light,’’ and so on—to be ultimately condensed and 
tabulated, to find a concrete symbol, to be personified in a 
unified conception of our ‘‘ best selves’’ as opposed to our 
average selves. What can it be? It sounds like a new religion. 
And so it is. For it is the State. What a pity that pioneers 
cannot be present in the spirit to witness the glorious 
assumption, the Hosanna of their visions and aspirations! 
Well, in the course of the argument (now so magnificently 
endorsed) occurs the following :— 

‘““To my countrymen, with their fatal weakness for 
machinery, their bent for attaching themselves to this and 
losing all sense while they so attach themselves, of the 
spirit and truth of things, everything in the way of 
machinery, all that gives them a chance of forgetting the 
principal in the accessory, the end in the means, is 
particularly dangerous.”’ 

And that is precisely what a mere glutinous adhesion to 
‘‘modernism’’ implies—a loss of the principal in the 
accessory, of the end in the means, of the spirit and truth 
of things in machinery. 


* * * 


I am not suggesting that our manifesto is a victim to 
this error; but that unless it is quite sure what it 
means by “ modernism,” the accessory will assuredly devour 
the principal. There is, for instance, a fallacy of the present 
—“ What is art? ’tis not hereafter,” as you might say. A 
literature of the present, that is to say, perishes with the 
present, and no literature that has only photographed the 
surface of the age has ever survived or deserved to 
survive. History corroborates the axiom. Somebody, I 
forget his name, said that the Renaissance was not a New 
Birth at all, but the fruit of those last centuries of the 
Middle Ages, where the arts, more or less dispersed through 
the community, were in process of becoming a veritable Vox 
Populi-Vox Dei. The Renaissance was not so much a birth 
as a manhood. At any rate, its literature by no means fell 
into step with the age. So with the Romantic Revival. Had 
it just taken a photographic impression of its age, it would 
have ended in nothing more than a glorification of the 
Industrial Revolution, which Morris, with a good deal of 
truth, felt to be a kind of wedge, breaking up the natural 
continuity of man’s development. But we know that what 
the Romantic Revival really did was to divine, disencumber, 
and materialize an inchoate spiritual idea, which the passage 





of a century has by no means brought to maturity. For the 
reason that the present does not matter to a true literature 
is because, as an absolute conception, it does not exist. It 
is a relative bridge between the past and the future. 


* * * 


For literature, like time and the planetary system, 
is always travelling. Life, with it, is synonymous 
with growth. On the other hand, it is perfectly true 
to say that ‘art is the expression of the society to 
which it belongs. But a creed of “modernism” qua 
modernism is to interpret it as the decoration of the 
society upon which it is dependent. Take our society. In the 
mass, literature and all the arts mean about as much to it 
as Sanskrit or an official document. If all the arts were 
abolished to-day by an Order in Council, what difference 
would it make to the people as a whole? Why, none! There- 
fore, just as virtuosity is the correlative of ignorance, a 
factitious refinement of crudity, luxury of indigence, 
formality of formlessness, and so on, so a literature which 
merely reproduces its age will be either exactly like these 
obvious manifestations of it or exactly their opposite. 


* * * 


Bur expression (or representation) means something 
much deeper than this. Now, what is the really original 
contribution of “modernism”? I take it—the idea of the 
equality of all men, irrespective of classes, irrespective of 
nations. It is brand new. The Athenian democracy never 
had it, for its possession and inheritance of the arts were a 
privilege reared upon the labor of slaves. It follows, then, 
that a literature which is an expression of the society to 
which it belongs is occupied not with parasitic forms and 
fashions of idle novelty, but with this original spiritual 
passion. If “modernism” does not mean this, it means 
nothing, or, at the best, it is a distraction from reality—a 
decoration. And it will be a distraction, because it will be 
leading an artificial career in direct contradiction to our 
inmost conviction. Convictions are not opinions, any more 
than Form is the same as forms, and accuracy of observation 
the same as truth of perception. And inasmuch as this 
idea is the guardian angel of our age, so its dwelling-place will 
be our inmost convictions. I am aware that I have to steer 
circumspectly here. The man of letters is not a philan- 
thropist. His business 1s not to ‘improve’ people, but it 
demonstrably is to reveal people to their true selves. 


* * * 


At the same time, it does look at the matter vocationally 
-—from the point of view not merely of sticking to your own 
job, but of finding out what the nature and true expression 
of that job is. If, then, the true and natural expression of 
our age is this idea of equality, the man of letters (if he is 
a “ modernist ’’) will interpret his art accordingly. He will 
take into consideration the fact that, as Ben Jonson puts 
it :— 

**It is a false quarrel against Nature that she helps 
pearycterenny | but in a few, when the mest part of mankind 
are inclined by her thither if they would take the pains; 
no less than birds to fly, horses to run, &c., which, if they 
lose it, is through their own sluggishness, and by that 
means they become her prodigies, not her children.” 


* * * 


Tue literary “ modernist’s ’’ consciousness of truth, then, 
will embrace a consciousness of his fellows. He will perceive, 
in the first place, that there is something wrong in the notion 
in which the arts and the enjoyment of life are an exclusive 
monopoly of the few; and, in the second, that wsthetic per- 
ception, being a prerogative of the human soul, is not killed 
in the people but only atrophied by the environment 
in which they are compelled to live. How he shapes this 
conception—how, that is to say, he absorbs it into the proper 
notation of his art—is his concern, not mine. Obviously, 
so tremendous an idea will be Protean in the multitude of 
formule adaptable to the literary substance. The subject- 
matter is only secondary. But I confess that “ modernism ” 
without this preoccupation, ‘“ modernism” for the sake of 
“‘ modernism,’’ seems to me the “‘ art” of the kitten playing 
with its own tail, 


H. J. M. 
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Rediews. 
THE PEDIGREE OF 


‘Memoirs of William Hickey, 
(Hurst & Blackett. 12s. 6d. net.) 


MANUSCRIPTS. 
1775 - 1782.” Vol. IL. 


Epitors of Manuscripts, whether of Dramas destined for 
Immortality, like those usually attributed to Shakespeare, or 
of Poems, like those passing under the name of Ossian, 
or merely manuscripts like those which have given 
rise to these reflections, detailing the adventures of 
lively blackguards and sots, or of ladies without reputation, 
cannot be too careful to supply the best evidence procurable 
of the authenticity of the documents they take upon them- 
selves to publish; and the easiest and most natural way of 
doing this is by rendering a full, true, and particular account, 
out of whose custody they got the manuscripts they print. 

Had Editors always been mindful of this, their first 
and their chief duty, the world would now be a very different 
place. Only to think of the Preface of the two Actors to the 
First Folio of 1623 is to be full of sorrow. If those Editors 
had thought fit to tell us where they got their improved 
readings of the previously published plays, and their 
versions of the plays printed for the first time in 1623, how 
much worry, boredom, vain speculation, backbitings, malice, 
and downright hatred would have been prevented. But, like 
our first parents, they disregarded their chief duty, and so, 
though it may not be alleged against them that they first 
brought death into the world, it can truthfully be said that 
their foolish reticence has enormously increased the measure 
of our woe. 

Consider, even though it may be only for a moment, the 
hard fate of Ossian (? James Macpherson), the favorite poet 
of Goethe and Napoleon, the Fountain of Romance at which 

3urns and Wordsworth drank their early draughts of inspira- 

tion. Why is Ossian (or Macpherson) docked of his poetic 
sizings, denied his place among bards, and kept out of that 
purgatory of poets, our popular and numerous anthologies? 
The answer is easy—the pedigree of his papers. Where are 
the Ossian manuscripts ? 

When, towards the end of 1913, the first volume of the 
Memoirs of William Hickey took the town, and not sur- 
prisingly—for who is not ready to hail almost uproariously 
the appearance of a brand-new blackguard found to 
possess the gift too rarely bestowed upon blackguards of 
being agreeable in print ?—it could not fail to be observed by 
the most careless reader that the editor told us nothing about 
the manuscript, save that it covers many hundreds of closely- 
written folio pages, with only two or three corrections (here 
resembling Shakespeare’s), and presenting the appearance 
of being a clean copy made from a rough draft. Now, to 
speak bluntly, this is not enough, and it could not but 
follow from this strange reticence that tthe cautious reader, 
anxious nct to be fooled by another De Foe, was from the 
very first fretted by doubts which, as is the way with doubts, 
grew and grew upon him as he continued to read. Faked 
memoirs are to the reader what faked title-pages are to the 
collector of old books, horrid possibilities, for both abound. 
Was this scandalous but ever cheerful Hickey a reality and 
are these Memoirs genuine? I laid down the first volume 
but half convinced. 

Five years pass by—horrible years in the world’s history 
—and now appears a second volume, and a third is promised. 
I turned at once to the new preface to see whether the 
Editor—like the world, five years older—had anything more 
to tell us about the pedigree of his papers. He had—a little 
—not much. It now appears that the Hickey manuscript 
was first shown to “its present owner”’ in 1880 by a “ very 
old friend,’’ into whose possession it came on the death of 
“a relative’’ in or about the year 1865. How this relative 
got hold of it is not known, though it is suggested that he 
(or she) might have received it from Hickey himself, the 
date of whose death has not yet been told us. 

“Obstinate questionings’’ are not got rid of after this 
fashion, and when a doubt engendered in the breast five 
years ago has lain there ever since, to disperse it requires 
more vigorous massage than can be administered by very 
old friends and relatives unnamed. 

Receiving no help from the Editor, I set about the busi- 
ness myself, and tried to discover whether there exists 





anywhere any evidence, however slight, outside and beyond 
this vagrant, ‘‘ clean copy of a rough draft,” that such a man 
as William Hickey, who alleges himself to have been born in 
1749, ever existed at all. Very little evidence would, I knew, 
satisfy me. 

The William Hickey of the manuscript tells us that he 
was the seventh child and the third son of a well-known, 
highly-respected, and, if William were indeed his son, deeply 
to be pitied London attorney, who figures so pleasantly in 
Goldsmith’s “ Retaliation” : 
in ‘*Here Hickey reclines a most blunt, pleasant creature,”’ 
c. 

Early annotators of these immortal lines have told us 
that Goldsmith’s Hickey was otherwise known as “ Honest 
Tom Hickey,’’ though if we are to believe the Memoirs his 
name was Joseph, but as it appears Joseph had a brother 
Tom, nothing ought to be made of this discrepancy. Anno- 
tators are often wrong. Still, amongst the passages in the 
Memoirs that fed my initial doubt was the one which occurs 
on page 308 of the first volume, where a reference is dragged 
in to Goldsmith’s famous poem so inaccurate as to make 
anybody acquainted with the genesis of the poem not a little 
uncomfortable. 

To cut the matter short, I have happened upon some- 
thing which at all events convinces me that there was once 
upon a time a man called William Hickey, a son of Gold- 
smith’s Hickey, and that the Memoirs now in course of 
publication are entitled to just so much credence as wary 
folk are in the habit of bestowing upon the authenticated 
writing of lively and unprincipled liars. I have not room 
for all my reasons for this conclusion, but I will give one. 

The Hickey of these Memoirs tells us, and he is good at 
dates, that he was an attorn®y in Calcutta from November, 
1777, to April, 1779, and that during this period he was 
selected from the Corps of Attorneys to act for Mr. Grand 
ia the famous action for damages brought by that gentleman 
against Sir Philip Francis for undue familiarity with 
Madame Grand, afterwards the wife of Talleyrand, the 
Princess of Benevento, and the heroine of so many humorous, 
if ill-natured, stories to be found in the gay records of French 
anecdotage. Hickey goes on to tell us how he had to decline 
this profitable bit of business, “not from any particular 
attachment to Francis, but from motives of delicacy towards 
my respected friend Mr. Burke, who had introduced me to 
him ”’ (p. 158, vol. 2); but, though thus shorn of his costs, 
he continued to follow the case, as indeed did every white 
face in Calcutta, with the keenest interest. The Court which 
tried the issue consisted of Sir Elijah Impey, who hated 
Francis almost as fiercely as Francis deserved to be hated, 
and Mr. Justice Hyde, who on this point, at all events, was 
entirely of the same mind with his chief, and of Mr. Justice 
Chambers, who was much attached to Francis, and hated 
Impey and Hyde. Such a tribunal, in such a case was 
perhaps bound to differ. Anyhow differ they did; Impey 
and Hyde deciding that Francis was guilty and mulcting him 
with damages to the tune of 50,000 rupees, whilst Chambers 
had no difficulty whatever in declaring that no evidence 
worthy of the name had been produced against his friend 
Francis. Such are the instruments of human justice! 

Hickey, who represents himself as being present at the 
trial, repeats, as if he had heard it, a time-honored story, 
since discredited—viz., how when Impey assessed the 
damages at 50,000 rupees, his brother Hyde, in his eager- 
ness to make Francis smart, in a low but audible voice 
murmured, “Siccas.”” On which the Chief Justice added, 
“Aye, siccas, Brother Hyde.’’ Whereupon, says Hickey, a 
roar of mirth convulsed the court, at which Sir Elijah was 
greatly offended (Vol. 2, 160). Is it necessary to add that 
“sicca’’ rupees were of the highest denomination? 

Now until the publication of this second volume 
this tale has never been traced farther back than 1822, 
when it appeared in a book of small value, “Personal 
Recollections,” by John Nicholls, M.P. The legal mind, 
fond as it is of a joke and always indifferent as to its quality, 
has never taken kindly to this anecdote, pointing out that, 
as the plaintiff’s claim for damages was laid in “sicca’’ 
rupees, there was really no occasion for Brother Hyde’s 
interruption, a criticism which, though just, is not destruc- 
tive, nor indeed likely to convince any frequenter of Courts 


of Justice that the irrelevant interruption was not in fact 
made. 
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PHILANTHROPY. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


STRANGE as it may appear, I am not altogether a philanthropist. 
. I have so often been accused of philanthropy, that it may 
become a reflection upon my intelligence. 

1 admit to a natural inclination for the truth, and was quite 
relieved to find that this original virtue was a business proposition. 
Therefore, I cannot accuse myself of any morbid eccentricity if I 
again lay stress on the fact ‘that the wool shortage is becoming 
more and more serious. 

What the position will be six months hence, Heaven and the 
Government only know. 

What the position will be in the dim and distant future, when 
the world is again at Peace and thousands of men are clamouring 
for mufti, I, for one, refuse to guess. 

In all seriousness, I can only advise every man to replenish his 
wardrobe while present prices rule, buy the best material he can 
get, and provide for the indefinite fute ire. 
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Ii Hickey really existed and these Memoirs are genuine, 
this old story of the ‘‘ siccas’’ may now be said to have been 
set once more upon its rickety legs 

But why, it may be asked, have I come to believe in 
Hickey, and what can «an action of crim.-con. brought 
against Sir Philip Francis in Calcutta in the yéa> 1778 have 
to do with the genuineness of these Memoirs? Only this: on 
being reminded by Hickey in his second volume of this bit 
of Calcutta scandal [ took down one of the best books ever 
written about old Calcutta days, called “ Echoes from Old 
Calcutta,’’ the work of a man devoted to his subject and 
beloved by his friends, Dr. Busteed, the second edition of 
which bears date 1888. In this book there is a full and 
most entertaining account of the crim.-con. case and of the 
subsequent adventures in England and in France of the frail 
creature who, whatever may be said and proved against her, 
was good enough and enough to be the 
Talleyrand! 

It was whilst 


chaste wile of 
re-reading Dr. Busteed my eye suddenly 
encountered in a note at the foot of page 199 the name oi 
William (er at least W.) Hickey, a Calcutta attorney. I 
gave a start like Robinson Crusoe’s, and when I read on 
and found the name vouched for in a Report of a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, printed at the public 
expense in 1782, and, what is more, a quotation from this 
now identified Hickey in language so animated that I found 
it familiar, the bundle of my doubts, like Christian's heavy; 
burden, fell off my back and vanished for ever. 
Thus relieved of this weight, I at once began, “ glad and 
lightsome,’’ to find other confirmations, with which, happily, 
there is no need to trouble though the serious 
student may be recommended te compare the life of that 
blustering rogue, Commodore Johnston, in the “Dictionary of 
National Biography ” with Hickey’s highly humorous accoun! 
of the Commodore’s marriage with the shrew, Kate Dee, 
which took place in Lisbon in 1782 (see Vol. II., p. 380). 


As for the memoirs themselves, now that we are quit of 


anyone, 


our doubts, they may safely be pronounced to possess merits 

which, considering the class to which they belong, are 

unusually great. 
This Calcutta 


egg” from 


attorney was, ina vulgar phrase, a “ bad 


the beginning. As a boy at school he was 
depraved ; as a clerk in his father’s most respectable office, 
a thief of peculiar meanness, for he put 
pocket ‘the 
the forensic 


into his own 
intended to purchase 
Thurlow and Dunning; as 
a man, he was a spendthrift and a fop, as well as a scandalous 
ill-liver ; yet, as sometimes happened, he carried about with 
him traces of better things. His heart, though certainly not 
in the right place, nor anywhere near it, 
to some of the claims of humanity. 


guineas that were 


energies of 


readily responded 
He was neither a coward 
nor a hypocrite, unless it be hypocrisy to try to make your 
self out a bigger blackguard than perhaps you are. 

It is unfortunate that these Memoirs throw no sidelights 
upon Hickey’s character. There is no independent testi 
mony, no letters either written by or, better still, addressed 
to him. We know nothing about him except what he tells 
us himself, and his word is well-nigh worthless. 

To quote from his lively pages is hardly worth while, for 


Hickey has neither a character to maintain nor a word to 
pass. Hickey assures us that Thurlow was his “ fast friend,” 
and that the future Lord Chancellor once introduced him to 
a general company after this engaging fashion: *‘ This is a 
wicked dog, who does with me 
Hickey !’ 

No better judge oi wickedness was to be found than 
Thurlow, who was probably 
soiled the woolsack, and if he really pronounced this verdict 
it would be valuable and conclusive. But did Thurlow ever 
say anything of the sort? The worst of being a liar is that 
nobody believes a word you say 


what he likes—a son of Jo. 


the wickedest dog that ever 


One thing, and one thing alone is agreeably certain, and 
that is to have been the son of “Jo. Hickey” was, circa 
1770-1785, a passport round the world: The use made of this 
passport in Jamaica, Calcutta, Lisbon, and elsewhere, is 
written at large Memoirs; and though 
many of their unedifying, and some even 
disgusting, cannot the same remark be made of far more 
celebrated volumes than 


these 
pages are 


over 


‘Hickey’s Memoirs” are ever likely 














to be? One reader, at all events, awaits with pleasurable 
expectations the concluding third volume. 


AvuGUSTINE BIRBeELL. 





SINS OF THE FATHERS. 
By IF. Stymour Cocks. 
2s. net.) 


“fhe Secret Treaties.” 


(Union of 
Democratic Control. 


Many persons in this country during the last momentous 
twelvemonths have been asking why our Government struck 
down Kerensky and removed Russia from the list of our 
Allies by their refusal to restate our war-aims in terms 
of the formula “ No Annexations, no Penal Indemnities, and 
Self-determination for all Peoples.’? Even when Mr. Wilson 
set us the example we refused to follow it, and what seemed 
# favorable opportunity of obtaining a peace which would 
satisfy the defensive purposes for which we entered the 
war was thrown away. Why this refusal? The 
plainest answer to the question is given in the publication 
by the Russian Government of the’ series of Secret Treaties 
between various members of the Alliance from March, 1915, 
to February, 1917, a full reprint of which, with explanatory 
documents and notes, has just been issued by Mr. F. Sey- 
mour Cocks. It is one of the gravest of our journalistic 
scandals these important documents remain 
majority of readers. Though 
brief references were made to them in other papers, full 
treatment has only been accorded to them in the “ Manchester 
Guardian” and the “ New Europe,” so that their critical 
bearing on the continuance of the war has not been grasped. 
They stand as a monumental example of the corrupting and 
self-perpetuating power of war. . How could the Allies assent 
to the principles of ‘No Annexations *’ and ‘ Self-deter-* 
minism *’ when every one of them had already violated these 
principles in their secret arrangements for territorial acqui- 
sitions in the event of victory? In 1914, Russia, France, and 
Britain entered into a purely defensive war to break and 
defeat the aggressive designs of the Central Powers. But 
as early as March, 1915, Briiain had consented to the 
annexation by Russia of the Straits and Constantinople, 
while both parties arranged for the extensions of their 
“spheres of influence’ in Persia. Next month followed 
the bid which brought the aid of Italy by proméses 
to satisfy her ‘* sacro egoismo ’’ with large slices of the 
Tyrol, of Dalmatia with its islands, the twelve 
islands off the coast of Asia Minor, Valona, a perspective 
share of Asiatic Turkey and Colonial Africa, the suzerainty 
of Albania and a share of war-indemnities, in addition to 
what may be regarded as the legitimate aspirations of an 
Italia Irredenta. None of these demands was based on 
racial affinities or had the least regard to the wishes of the 
inhabitants, whether Croats, Greeks, Albanians, Asiatics, 
or Africans. The Adriatic demands were based on politico- 
strategic considerations. The rest was naked imperialistic 


that 


unknown to the vast 


Istria, 


aggression, 

Next came, in the spring of 1916, the agreement between 
svitain, France, and Russia for the carving out of “ zones 
of influence and territorial acquisitions” in Asiatic Turkey, 
by which France was to get Syria, the Adana Vilayet, and 
Western Kurdistan; Russia to get Trebizond, Erzerum, 
Bitlis, Van, and territory in Southern Kurdistan ; while for 
Britain was reserved Southern Mesopotamia, with Baghdad 
and two Syrian ports. The bargaining whick brought in 
Roumania in August, 1916, handing over to her the Banat, 
Transylvania to the Theiss, and Bukovina to the Pruth, and 
to which this country as well as Russia was a party, was 
equally disregardful of the principle of nationality, for in 
none Of these claims did the 


toumanian population con- 
stitute a majority. 


There was no warrant whatever in these 
arrangements for Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration of January 
Sth this year, that “ We also press that justice be done to 
men of Roumanian blood and speech in their legitimate 
aspirations.”” We need not here pause to explain the hidden 
meaning of the, secret treaty made in July, 1916, between 
Russia and Japan, except to note the curious difference of 
language between the published and the secret treaties. For, 
whereas the former is couched in pacific language, by which 
the two parties agree not to take part in political arrange 
ments or combinations against one another and to “ take 
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AN EARNEST APPEAL 


[s made to the Readers of The Nation to help in a work which all will 
acknowledge, when the facts are known and understood, to be an 


essential undertaking, whether looked at from a charitable or the purely 
economic point of view. 


The ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY has inaugurated a 
SPECIAL WAR RELIEF FUND under the immediate support of King 
George and Queen Mary, the purpose of which is to collect funds to assist 
in carrying out a work which is not only necessary in the interests of 
the immediate sufferers, but of the utmost importance to the whole of 
Europe, and which must be undertaken immediately the blessings of 
peace shall return to the vast tracts of fertile country which are now 
reduced by the ruthless invaders of Belgium, France, Serbia, and 
Rumania to little better than scorched and blackened wastes. 


The smiling Gardens, Orchards, Vineyards, and Small Holdings, 
which form the base of the economic welfare of the peasants, have dis- 
appeared. THEY MUST BE RESTORED! But the poor peasants 
have not the wherewithal to enable them to do this. We in this country, 
who have been spared the horrors of invasion, can help them with funds 
to procure the necessary SEEDS, TREES, TOOLS, MANUALS, 
STOCK, and other various requisites to rehabilitate this essential 
industry. We who imported so much of the produce of this food culture 
should appreciate the value of this work of restoration to ourselves as 
well as to the inhabitants of those regions. 


The Royal Horticultural Society have appointed a special Ladies’ 
Committee under the Presidency of Lady Northcote, and there are many 


Sub-Committees. Sir Henry Veitch is Treasurer of the Fund. 


It is certain that a very large sum will be required in order that 
this work shall be carried out in a generous manner worthy of the 
occasion. Nor should the task of obtaining the necessary funds and 
material be left until peace has actually been achieved, for then there 
would be a great loss of valuable time, and the saving of time is most 
important in this matter. The industrious peasants are ready to return 
to their work of restoration the moment the last cannon has ceased to 
speak in anger. Let them find the necessary help ready to hand. It is 
in the best interests of the whole community that this should be so. For 
the sooner the spade is once more at work the sooner will these stricken 
people be once again self-supporting, and the sooner will they contribute 
their substantial aid to the reduction of the very real world shortage of 
the most essential things of life which undoubtedly now obtains. 


The Royal Horticultural Society's Committee appeal therefore for 
immediate assistance to enable them at once to put in motion the 
machinery of preparation in order that they may be ready to yield the 
succour at the moment it is needed. Many wealthy donors have given 
liberally, but it is felt that every British Citizen would count it an 
honour to take a part, however small, in helping so noble a work. 


Literature, Suggestions to Helpers as to the best method of 
developing interest, and other details, will be sent on application to the 


Organising Secretary, Mr. T. G. Howe ha Horticultural Society 
War Relief Fund), 17, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


 WMELP 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S WAR RELIEF FUND 


FOR RE-ESTABLISHING THE RUINED ORCHARDS, 
GARDENS, SMALL HOLDINGS, AND ALLOTMENTS, 
OF OUR AFFLICTED ALLIES. 
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counsel of each other” in case the rights of either are 
threatened, the secret treaty relates to “the safeguarding 
of China against the political domination of any third 
Power entertaining possible designs towards Russia or 
Japan,” and provides for “taking joint measures for the 
prevention of the possibility of the advent of such a state of 
affairs (in China).”’ 

This treaty was to be kept “in complete secrecy froni 
everybody except the two high contracting parties,” even 
from Great Britain, Japan’s ally. Yet at the opening of the 
war, Japan professed to be as innocent of any designs upon 
China as any other Power. The “ Independent Magazine,”’ 
of New York, published, in August, 1914, a message from 
Count Okuma, the Premier, to the effect that “ Japan has 
no ulterior object, no desire to acquire more territory, no 
thought of depriving China or other people of anything which 
they now possess.” 

The last of the important documents is the Agreement 
between Russia and France, in February, 1917, whereby not 
only is Alsace-Lorraine to be restored to France, but the 
limits of Lorraine “are to be drawn up at the discretion of 
the French Government so as to provide for the strategical 
needs and for the inclusion in French territory of the entire 
iron district of Lorraine and of the entire coal district of 
the Saar Valley.” It is also provided that the German 
territory on the left bank of the Rhine is to be torn from 
Germany and made into an autonomous neutral State, to be 
oceupied by French troops during the period of settlement. 

Filled in with other documentary evidence relating to the 
political and territorial prices demanded by Italy, Greece, 
and Japan, the cumulative testimony of this little book is 
overwhelming. How could we answer Kerensky’s and Mr. 
Wilson’s plea for a restatement of war-aims when these 
skeletons lay hidden in our diplomatic cupboards? Are we 
yet prepared for the cleansing effort needed to bring back 
our war-aims to the self-denying level of 1914? So far as 
our own somewhat perfunctory claims are concerned, no 
doubt we are. The collapse of Russian and Roumanian 
imperialism has cancelled some oi them; and as for the 
Asiatic spheres of influence, we have already expressed our 
willingness to throw them into the common pot on the day 
of settlement. Nor is this country desirous to increase her 
colonial holdings in Africa or elsewhere. But have we taken 
the necessary steps to induce our Allies and Dominions to 
toe the line of sound principle which America has so clearly 
marked out? Are we doomed to an indefinite continuance 
of the struggle, not because we believe in our hearts that 
this is the only way of getting security and justice, but 
because the existence of surviving fragments of the secret 
treaties make impossible the agreed statement of a common 
purpose by the Allied Governments? 

The wide circulation of these documents is as important 
for the information of our citizens as that of the Lichnovsky 
revelations for the citizens of Germany. Why, then, does 
the War-Aims Committee circulate gratuitously the former, 
while it does nothing to inform the public of the existence 
and nature of these Secret Treaties which are a standing 
barrier to the peace we in name desire, and which in fact 
the nation would accept? 





CYPRIANISM. 


‘‘Essays on the Early History of the Church and the 
Ministry.” Edited by H. B. Swetz, D.D. (Macmillan. 
12s, net.) 


THe editing of these Essays was the last work of a dis- 
tinguished man whose services to theological science will not 
soon be forgotten ; and the learning of the writers gives the 
book importance; it is one which counts. Its standpoint, 
however, is Anglican, not European; it is essentially a 
Tendenz-Schrift ; and, while it is certainly not open to the 
dangers which beset “a little learning,” it is not free from 
those which are sometimes associated with an abundance of 
that good quality—the reader cannot see the wood for the 
trees. Its scope, Dr. Swete tells us, “is limited to historical 
investigation”; and his remarks on “the right attitude 
towards the history of our faith” are admirable ; throughout, 
indeed, the admissions in the direction of Protestant scholar- 





ship, which the writers are too well informed and too candid 
not to make, go far to neutralize their conclusions. But it 
may be doubted whether their self-imposed limitation of 
scope is a practical one: the more fundamental and extended 
the inquiry the more impossible it will appear. For, in the 
case of an historical religion, claiming substantial continuity 
of content to dissociate past and present is to ‘‘ divide the 
living child in two.” It was the discrepancy “between the 
Medieval Church and antiquity that made the Reformation, 
as a movement within Christianity, possible. Had there been 
no such discrepancy, the Reform movement either would not 
have come about at all or would have come about outside the 
traditional framework. If we replace Sohm’s maxim—“ that 
original Christianity was not Catholic is beyond question ”—- 
by Canon Mason’s—“ the Church was Catholic from the 
outset ’’—it is idle to suppose either that important practical 
conclusions can be avoided, or that they will be such as the 
Essayists desire. 

For what may be called, after its first and greatest 
exponent, Cyprianism, is the pitfall of Anglicans. The 
Cyprianic conception of Christianity was a stage in a process ; 
and a stage so transitory that it eludes the effort to arrest 
it: one must take the process as a whole. The Roman 
Catholic Church claims to do so; though it fails, because it 
separates secular life from religious. The Anglicanism of 
the Essays makes no attempt to present, or even to conceive, 
the series as such. “The Roman Church, in Cyprian’s judg- 
ment, was founded by Peter, and its bishop sat in Peter's 
chair. But he did not draw the inference that the Roman 
Church, or bishop, is the centre of Catholic unity; which he 
sees in the voice of the collective episcopate.’’ True; 
Cyprian did not, but the Church very soon did. ‘“ The voice 
of the collective episcopate” is as purely an ens rationis as the 
‘‘unanimous consent of the Fathers ’’ by which the creed of 
Pius IV. professes to interpret Scripture. And the logic 
both of ideas and of events was inevitable. The same 
arguments which made for the Cyprianic bishop made for 
the Roman Pope; and the same arguments which made 
against the Roman Pope made against the Cyprianic bishop. 
Common sense, which even in theology is not a negligible 
quantity, has been quick to recognize this. “It cannot be 
proved,” says Paley, “that any form of church government 
was laid down in the Christian Scriptures with a view of 
fixing a constitution for successive ages”; and Selden: 
“They are equally mad who say bishops are so jure divino 
that they must be continued; and they who say they are 
so anti-Christian that they must be put away.” These famous 
words in no way militate against the ‘‘ moderate episcopacy ”’ 
found in the English, Swedish, and Moravian Churches— 
this Selden, following Hooker, upheld zs “standing better 
with monarchy,” and desired to retain. But they are fatal 
to the theory of the necessity of episcopacy ; to the belief in 
the “inherent”’ powers of the bishops, or the “ inherent” 
authority of the Church, or its “ fundamental conception as 
a self-governing society.” These beliefs, find them where we 
will, and camouflage them ever so elaborately under a 
pretence of democracy, are Ultramontanism: it is a case of 
Little Red Riding Hood and the wolf over again. And the 
danger of the Opportunist Anglicanism now in vogue is that, 
without seeing where it is being led—for it does not move 
easily among ideas—and from a laudable desire not to give 
offence to any—for it is timid, and the violent overbear it— 
it may find itself on the wrong side of the gulf fixed between 
Ultramontanism and the modern State and mind. 

The political genius of the English understanding, so 
admirable in its own province—that of politics—is out of 
place in that of ideas. In particular, it is apt to make 
English theology peculiarly irritating reading. The writers 
appear to have one eye on their texts, the other on the 
XXXIX. Articles, or on modern Church parties, or on what 
are believed to be the requirements of English ecclesiastical 
life. It will not do to offend the E.C.U. or to embarrass 
the bishops, or to reflect on Convocation, or to provoke the 
“Church Times.” The Report of the Archbishops’ Com- 
mittee on Church and State was a notable example of political 
churchmanship of this kind. It is possible that the Essayists 
either were not exposed to, or successfully resisted, such 
influences. But, as in the Revised Version, the best 
readings are relegated to the margin, so here: the writers’ 
best work .is left to be inferred, or read between the lines, 
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Mr. MURRAY'S New ‘Books 


FRONT LINES, LINES FROM THE FRONT, 
ABOUT THE FRONT, AND DEDICATED TO 
THE FRONT. By BOYD CABLE, Author of 
‘*Grapes of. Wrath,” ‘‘Between the Lines”, 
’ “Action Front.” 6s. net. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
By tHe Rr. Hon. Sir EDWARD CLARKE, 
ih. ¢. With Portrait 15s. net. 


_ The candid and complete record of a career which had 
interesting aspects—legal, political and literary. 


THE HERRING: Its effect on the 
History of Britain. By ARTHUR 
MICHAEL SAMUEL, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net, 


“ Read this book; it is as full of meat as the fish it describes.”— 
Land and Water. 


SHOOTING DAYS. By Capt. ERIC PARKER, 
Shooting Editor of ‘‘ The Field.” 6s. net. 
The author writes of shooting as an essayist with a personal 
point of view; and to many this book ought to be a delightful 
companion. 


THE TRIANGLE OF TERROR IN 
BELGIUM. By Maj-.Gen.SinGEORGE ASTON, 
K.C.B., in Command of British Force occupying 








Ostend in August, 1914. With Maps. 2s. 6d. net. 


MY WAR DIARY IN AND AROUND 
PARIS. By Mapamze WADDINGTON. Author 
of ‘* Letters of a Diplomat’s- Wife.” 6s. net. 


WITH THE SCOTTISH NURSES IN 
RUMANIA, By YVONNE FITZROY. 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 


Records one of the most interesting and least told chapters 
of the war. 


THE INDIAN CORPS IN FRANCE. By 
Lizut.-Cot. J. W. B. MEREWETHER, C.I.E., 
and the Rt. Hon. Sin FREDERICK SMITH. 
Introductory chapter by the EARL CURZON. 
Dedicated by permission to His Majesty the King- 
Emperor. Published under the authority of His 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India in Council. 
Illustrations. . Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


“This thorough, stirring, moving book which ought to be in the 
hands of everyone who collects the original records of this war or 
takes a_living interest in the strengthening of the moral links 
between Britain and India.”—The Observer. 


STOPFORD A. BROOKE, The Life and 
Letters of the Rev. By LAWRENCE 
PEARSALL JACKS, M.A., Hon. LL.D., Principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford. 2 Vols. Second 
Impression. © 16s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


‘SIR ISUMBRAS AT THE FORD. By D. K. 
BROSTER. Second Impression. 6s. net. 





ROBERTS RINEHART. 2nd Jmpression. 6s. net. 


THE RISEOF ASTAR. By EDITH AYRTON 
ZANGWILL. Second Impression. 6s. net. 
TWELVE BIRTHDAYS. By WINIFRED F. 
.PECK, Author of ‘‘ The Court of a Saint.” 6s, net. 
MISS GASCOIGNE. By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
Second Impresston.: 6s. net 
MARY OF THE WINDS, and Other Tales. 
By ENEDEEN. 6s. net. 
MARTIE THE UNCONQUERED. By KATH. 
LEEN NORRIS. - Author of ‘‘The Heart of 
Rachael,” ‘‘The Story of Julia Page.” Third 
Impression. 5s, net. 
HIS LAST BOW. Some Reminiscences of 
Sherlock Holmes. By ARTHUR CONAN 
DOYLE. Thtrd Impression. 6s. net. 
UNCONQUERED. A Romance. By MAUD 
DIVER. Author of ‘‘ Captain Desmond, V.C.,” 
Third Impression. 6s. net. 
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JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1. 





LONG LIVE THE KING. By Mrs. MARY} 








Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS. 


COURT AND DIPLOMACY IN 
AUSTRIA & GERMANY: What I Know. 


By COUNTESS OLGA LEUTRUM. With 8 Illus- 

trations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“It is a work of intimate revelations of high importance.”~ 
The World. 

“Forms a not unworthy pendant to the famous Lichnowsky 
disclosures. We may even go further than this, and say that 
as many of the admissions come irom men of higher standing 
than the Ambassador to the Court of St. James's, they are ot 
actually greater importance.”—lvening Standard. 


TROPIC DAYS. 
By E. J. BANFIELD, Author of ‘“ The Confessions of 
a Beachcomber.’’ Illustrated, 168. net. (Inland 
postage 6d.) 

*““*Tropic Days,’ by E. J. Banfield, whose ‘Confessions of a 

Beachcomber’ gave us such great pleasure,” says The Morning 


ag ““is another gallery of delightful impressions of South. Sea 
ife.” 


By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 
Economic science, in Mr. Robertson’s view, is a light to the 
path of social progress. The book deals, in the light of economics, 
with education, labour, land, capital, commerce, and population. 


BRITAIN AFTER THE PEACE: 


Revolution and Reconstruction. 
By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Cloth, 8S. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 
‘* Demobilisation, industrial coiitrol, taxation, agricultural 
reform, and small holdings, the probable effects of the war 
abroad, and the reaction of these effects upon our home and 
foreign policies—all these questions Mr. Brougham Villiers dis- 
cusses with statesmanlike thoughtfulness and thoroughness.”— 
Truth. 


BABY WELFARE: A Guide. 
By W. E. ROBINSON, M.D., B.Ch., B.A. (Oxon), 
Assistant Physician and Pathologist to the Infants 
Hospital. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 
Now that the nation is alive to the importance of the health 
of its infants, a book on this subject should be of immense 
assistance to all mothers, nurses, and those in charge of centres 
for baby welfare. , 


GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES, 
A Practical Handbook for A,lotment Holders and those 
Wishing to Grow Vegetables in small Gardens. 
By STANLEY C. JOHNSON, D.Se., F.R.E.S. With 
119 Diagrams. Cloth, 68. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


This book tells you what to grow, where to grow, when to 
grow, and how to grow vegetables. 


WHY DON’T THEY CHEER. And other 


Canadian Poems. 
By ROBERT J. C. STEAD. Cloth, 3s. 6d, net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) j ' 

Mr. Stead is known in Canada as ‘‘the Poet of the Prairies.” 


This collection of his verse includes the famous poem on Lord 
Kitchener. 


THE BRITISH ARMY AT WAR. 
By FRANK FOX, R.F.A., Author of ‘The Agony of 
Belgium.” Paper cover, 1S. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“Gives a compact and popular idea, illustrated with useful 
sketch maps, of the wide area of operations comprised in our 

‘far-flung battle line.’’’—The Globe. 

““Vividly written, comprehensive, and  informative.”—The 

World. 


SOME POEMS OF ROGER CASEMENT. 
Edited by GERTRUDE PARRY. Paper cover, 18 
net. (Iniand postage 2d.) 


“The poems of Roger Casement form a psychological study 





of an historic personality. ... / A most valuable memento of one of 
whom it is destined that much will be written in years to come.” 
—Justice. 


IRELAND, FRANCE AND PRUSSIA. 
A Selection of Speeches and Writings of John 
Mitchell With an Introduction by J. de L. SMYTH. 
Paper cover, 8d. net. (Inland postage 1}d.) 

These speeches were delivered by the great Irishman during the 

Franco-Prussian War, 1870-71. They have a close bearing on the 

present day. 


ETHEL M. DELU’S new novel, 
GREATHEART 


Cloth, 68. net. (Ready May 13th.) 








Send for a free specimen copy of ‘‘ M.A.B.” (Mainly About Books). 


T. FISHER UNWIN Ltd., 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2 
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The extent to which they reverse the relative values 
commonly attached to Protestant and Catholic scholarship is 
noticeable. Seldom is the former referred to without a note 
of disparagement ; even Dr. Hort does not escape. Nor 
should we gather, from the perspective in which Bishop 
Lightfoot’s “ Dissertation on the Christian Ministry” is pre- 
sented, that it had revolutionized Anglican opinion on the 
subject ; and is, to this day, a thorn in the traditionalist’s 
side. The Essayists’ view of the “ Didache” will, no doubt, 
be discussed by experts in technical journals; it cannot be 
dealt with here. But it does not need an expert to see that 
beliefs which can only be extracted from Scripture by an 
elaborate process, every step of which is disputable and 
disputed, cannot be of vital consequence. It is inconceivable 
that, if the “Catholic’’ doctrine of the ministry and the 
sacraments were as central as its opponents are compelled 
by their theory to think it, it would not have been as clearly 
stated as the great moral truths which are not matters of 
controversy. The whole question of ecclesiastical polity 


would, indeed, have had little meaning or interest for a ° 


Christian of the Apostolic Age. Could we question him, his 
answers would be evasive and uncertain: “I do not know” ; 
or “It does not matter”; he would look at it from another 
side. For, paradox as it may seem,- the subject-matter of 
‘ yeligions ”’ controversy is seldom religious; it belongs to 
religion’s outer fringe. And this fringe is not indeed 
indifferent, but of secondary importance. ‘The body and 
substance of every religion,” says Burke, “I regard much 
more than any of the forms and dogmas of the particular 
sects "’; and, with regard to the episcopal form of Church 
government, “Long may we enjoy our Church under a 
learned and edifying episcopacy! But episcopacy may fail, 
and religion exist.” 

It does not seem that the Essayists have established 
more than the existence of contact-points between the earlier 
(or charismatic) and the later (or official) ministry. There 
was undoubtedly an overlapping both of time and function : 
the bishop and the prophet might be contemporaries, and 
the bishop might possess and exercise the prophetic gift. 
But he did sv as prophet, not as bishop; the two ministries 
looked different ways. The fundamental difference between 
them was that the one was occasional, the other persistent ; 
and this distinction is one of kind. The bishop, e.g., ordains, 
the priest celebrates, or absolves, because he has received a 
particular power of Order, which he can exercise at any 
time. But the prophet prophesies because the Spirit comes 
upon him; and he can on'y do so when, and as, the Spirit 
gives him utterance: “It is not ye that speak.’’ Not so the 
bishop. He is a witness to a tradition ; and the value of his 
teaching depends on the quality and authenticity of this 
tradition: he teaches ‘as the scribes.” And the essence of 
‘Catholicism ’’ is its stereotyping of this tradition. Had the 
tradition stereotyped been a less “corrupt following of the 
Apostles’’ than it was, this would have been its refutation ; 
for life is a process—all things are in the universal flow. In 
fact, the result is an amalgam of very unequal values. Like 
the image seen by the Babylonian king, “his head was of 
fine gold, his heart and arms of silver, his legs of iron, his 
feet part of iron and part of clay.” 

The Essayists have put forward with learning, and with 
a certain moderation characteristic of the Cambridge School, 
what (though in England our local and denominational 
controversies give it, for the time being, a fictitious import- 
ance) on the larger field of European scholarship is a 1st 
cause. Who will blame them? 

* Vietrix causa deis placuit, sed vieta Catoni”’: 
Aud Cato was an excellent and a respectable man. But it is to 
be hoped that their labors will not be used, contrary to their 
intention, to serve mischievous party ends and to revive 
declining superstitions. There was a time when pedantic 
theories could be maintained by theologians with impunity. 
Now, though to advance them is still “ the badge of all our 
tribe,” this time is past. The foolish agitations for objects 
loosely described as ‘Church Reform,” or “Life and 
Liberty,’’ are being worked in the interests of a dull, 
reactionary sectarianism. Little direct results will come of 
them; but, indirectly, they are injurious to religion, in 
su far as they encourage the clergy, and those who (whether 


or not they share them) take the prejudices of the clergy. 


more seriously than need be, in the belief that the English 


Church is less a National Ohurch than a denomination 
stiffening more and more into sectarianism, and moving en 
lines which diverge increasingly from those of actual] life 
For the reports which reach us of “ Religion at the Front” 
have this common feature: they assure us that denomina. 
tionalism is dead. Neither the conscience nor the common 
sense of men who “die daily” allow them to accept such 
a figment as that of the Apostolic Succession. And though 
the reasons which they would dssign for their repudiation of 
such beliefs may be unconvincing, the repudiation is justified. 
lt is also final ; those who have made it will not look back. 





THE WAR IN PATCHOULI. 


“The Pretty Lady.” <A Novel. By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
(Cassell. 6s. net.) 


‘Ir is madness and deljrium which is the impression of Mr. 
Bennett’s latest novels The reader encountering its crowded 
and confused panorama is a little perplexed and resentful. 
Mr. Bennett's defence would be that the impression is of 
madness and delirium, because he is describing madness and 
delirium. He is describing the delirium of war as it descends 
upon a Society never entirely sane. Mr. Britling provided an 
account of this fever entering a remote countryside amongst 
people occupied mainly with simple, harmless pleasure, 
in a life which was not greatly removed from earth’s normal 
experience. ‘The Pretty Lady’’ shows the storm and 
tempest blowing in upon a crowded, decorated, stifling room : 
disarranging the gilded furniture, encountering the-scent of 
patchouli and stale cigar and champagne, and all the tawdry 
ugliness of a passionless search for pleasure. Mr. Wells first 
tries to interest his readers, then to talk confidentially to 
them, finally to preach to them. Mr. Bennett would sooner 
perish than preach. He attempts no avenues of confidence. 
He does not seem to care whether he interests or no. He 
appears equally indifferent to his characters and _ his 
audience. He stands apart, depicting that which he sees 
with his extraordinarily acute power of vision. He sets it 
down without approval or condemnation. He seems to dump 
the stuff down in front of any who cares to pick it up and 
walk away. “ You may like it”’ is his attitude: “ You may 
dislike it. This is how it happened. That is all there is 
to say.” 

It is war bringing to an end a Society already far on its 
way to dissolution. The increased stimulus of war's dis 
turbance does but accelerate its progress towards destruction. 
li is the Society represented by the square mile round St. 
James Street: sensual middle-aged bachelors at the Albany, 
futile in face of reality: sensual vain women of wealth or 
high birth consuming their life away in empty irrelevant 
activities: the poor occasionally appearing subsidized, 
parasitic, deferential: the pretty ladies and daughters of 
pleasure practising their profession, as to all similar 
societies, since the days of Nineveh or Tyre. It had settled 
down to enjoy and thought its life immortal. Death knocked 
suddenly at its doors. It lived ignorant. It died incredulous. 
It matters not the least to writer or reader whether they 
live or die. To Providence also seemingly it matters not 
the least whether they live or die. The striking is blind or 
capricious: Death from the air or death oversea: striking a 
girl of intelligence and great future, or a child of the poor, 
or a bridegroom of a fortnight. Like Setebos it will ‘‘ Let 
twenty pass and stone the twenty-first, Loving not, hating 
not, just choosing so.” 

Christine, the “ pretty lady,’”’ raised for the profession 
from childhood, comes to the Promenade from Paris by way 
of Ostende and an outraged Belgium. She settles down to 
her daily round and common task in a warm amorous nest 
in a flat in the heart of this square mile of indulgence and 
riches. She hates the Boche, and wants him destroyed 
without prisoners taken or any mercy. She prays to the 
very clement Virgin our Lady of Seven Dolours at the 
Oratory against all the vague misfortunes of life such as 
hers. Her chief enemies are the police demanding black- 
mail, and landlords who suddenly dispossess her, and Purity 
Societies which start waves of agitation to drive her from 
the Promenade into the street. To her comes “C. J.,’’ an 





idle sensualist of fifty, te engage in a liaison which seems 
i likely to be permanent, but proves, in fact, transitory. She 
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TERMS 
2. rT = 
SECRET 


TREATIES 





This week’s issue of “The Herald” 

(The ‘National Labour Weekly) 

contains the terms of our Secret 

Treaties, together with 

(rt) Explanatory articles showing the Eco. 
nomic significance of the Treaties. 

(2) Maps showing the territories involved. 


(3) Special article by H. N. Brailsford on 
“The Lost Chances of Peace.” 


(4) Leading article on “The Way Out of 
the War.” 





No one can afford 


to miss this tssue 
Buy tt TO-DAY 
THE HERALD 


21 TUDOR STREET, EC. 
ONE PENNY: EVERYWHERE 


Act-rdsement set by the PELICAN PRESS, Gough Square, London, F.C.4 
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Macmillan c& Co’s List 


Pitt. By LORD ROSEBERY. Library Edition. With 
Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, §&s. 6d. net, 





SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 
John Keats: His Life and 


Poetry, his Friends, Critics, 
and After-Fame. 


By Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 

The Daily Chronicle—“ Taken all in all, as biography, critical 
estimate, memoir, the book is one of the best and soundest things 
sver done on Keats and a lasting contribution to English ietters.” 

The Daily Graphic.—“ Sir Sidney Colvin has achieved high 
success. ... There is hardly a page in this masterly book without 
its fresh light upon the life or art of its subject.” 


Swinburne and Landor. a4 study of 


their Spiritual Remeenette and its effect on Swinburne’s 
Moral and Poetic Development. By W. BROOKS 
DRAYTON HENDERSON, 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


The Times.— Mr. Henderson’s most interesting thesis should 
be read by everyone who loves Swinburne and Tandor. Even 
if the relation between them be not quite all that Mr. Menderson 
asserts, it is certainly one of immense interest and all-important 
for the understanding of Swinburne.” 


British Campaigns in Flanders, 
1690-1794. Being Extracts from “A History 


of the British Army.” By the HON. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
With Mapsand Plans. Extra Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

The Liverpool Post.—‘ Should be of considerable interest to 

both the troops at the front and the general public who may wish 


to study the campaigns in the Low Countries formerly waged 
by our fighting men.” 








JA: LS STEPHENS’S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 


Reincarnations. sy JAMES STEPHENS 
Author of “ The Crock of Gold,” &c,Crown 8vo.3s.6d. net. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORKE. 


Lover’s Gift and Crossing. 
By SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 6yo. 
5s net. 





ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S NEW STORY. 


na = 
The Promise of Air. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 6s. net. 
The Daily Graphic.—‘ Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s fecund Imagina- 
tion hae rarely been displayed to greater advantage than in his 
latesi. norel.” 





MACMILLAN @ CO., LTD., Lendon, W.C.2. 





WIGMOKE HALL, THURSDAY, MAY 16, at 8 p.m 
Hepa GAxe and 
BEATRICE HARRISON. 


tonata in A major (Plano and ‘Cello) Beethoven 


Pianoforte Sonata in F sharp miner . Brahms 
(Repeated by general request.) 

Suite in C major for Violincello ........ Bach 

sonata in A (Piano and ’Cello) ......... . César Franck 


Tickets, 12s., 4s. 9d., 55., ls. Sd 
Telephone, Gerrard, 64335 
rhe E. L. ROBINSON DIRECTION, 179, Piccadilly, W 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME XXII. OF THE NATION 


is in the Press, and 
will be ready shortly. 








The tragedy of shattered nerves is more awful 
than that of a maimed or even destroyed body. 


G OLDIERS with SHATTERED NERVES are sent to 
HOSPITAL FOR EPILEPSY, MAIDA VALE, LONDON, 
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drifts out of his life and as result of misunderstanding, in 
which her search for “expiation’’ in service to a khaki 
gfficer—like a ring dedicated to fortune and thrown away— 
is mistaken for a return to promiscuity. He departs to 
marry an impossible, neurotic, hysterical war widow, who 
had declared her determination to commit suicide, but who 
seemingly is to find a solace and consolation in his dis- 
tressing and ineffectual arms. 

But the story is, of course, unimportant. So are the 
chief characters and all the characters. The best of Mr. 
Bennett’s success is the reality of his picture of the coming 
of war for this comfort and pleasure house society. The 
stage is sufficiently crowded with incident. They have their 
boots stretched and polished. They buy flowers. They attend 
endless futile, self-advertising war committees, and promote 
endless self-advertising war “ charity ” concerts and matinées. 
They chatter in the clubs about the progress of the Armies 
and the chances of victory, and wonder why the Government 
cannot more effectively utilize their energies in war activity. 
They attend public ceremonials, such as the funeral of Lord 
Roberts ai St. Paul’s Cathedral. Some become munitioneers, 
others find distraction in the Russian dancers, or in night 
clubs, where the stockbrokers who have become officers and 
ave doing their bit abroad in filth and misery and imminent 
danger of death, congregate for their few hours of leave to 
“have a good time.’’ Figures in khaki stream through this 
world. A long procession of motor-waggons passes at mid- 
night by the night trade of Regent Street or Piccadilly. 
Soldiers go off by the leave-train from Victoria, chanting 
dismal comic songs. Soldiers wander aimlessly on their 
return through silent streets, with body “ clustered over with 
pots, pans, tins, bags, valises, and weapons, like the figure 
of some military Father Christmas on his surreptitious 
rounds.” Mr. Bennett describes it all as if it were a 
disturbed ant-heap or wasps’ nest. He accepts ij: {l, with 
eyes “mournful, tolerant, sardonic, for the ways of men.” 
He is as indifferent to the fate of Lady Queen, struck down 
by a casual shrapnel bullet in an air-raid, or to the ultimate 
degradation of Christine, as Flaubert was to the fate of 
Charles or the degradation of Emma Bovary. But this 
detachment, in the description of such a society, must of 
necessity take upon itself the quality of irony. And irony 
is in consequence the prevailing note; more especially in 
those passages where the writer turns from the delirium 
itself to the world outside in which that 
imbedded. 


‘*The progress of the war was nearly all that could 
be desired. Verdun was held, and if Fort Vaux had 
been lost there had been compensation. Lord 
Kitchener was drowned, but the discovery had been 
announced that he was not indispensable: indeed, there 
were those who said that it was better thus. The Easter 
Rebellion was well in hand: order was understood to reign 
in an Ireland hidden behind the black veil of the Censor- 
ship. bo mighty naval battle of Jutland had quickly 
transformed itself from a defeat into a brilliant triumph. 
Che disturbing prices of food were about to be reduced 
by means of a Committee. In America the Republican 
forces were preparing to eject President Wilson in favor 
of another Hughes, who could be counted upon to realize 
the world-destiny of the United States. An Economic 
Conference was assembling in Paris, with the object of 
cutting Germany off from the rest of the human race 
after the war. And in eleven days the Russians had made 
prisoners of a hundred and fifty thousand Austrians, and 
Brusiloff had just said ‘This is only the beginning.’ 
Lastly, the close prospect of the resistless Allied Western 
offensive which would deracinate Prussian militarism, was 
uplifting men’s minds.” 


delirium is 


Hard and brilliant the picture remains: with an appeal 
“entirely to the intellect. Myr. Bennett has made a mistake in 
attempting literal translation from the French conversation 
of his courtesan and her middle-aged lover. One tires easily 
of the * Thee’s ” and “ Thou’s.’’ “ Let me kiss thy beautiful 
grey hairs.” “I am thy slave, thy creature.” ‘ Mon petit 
lapin ” and “ petite mamam”’ are legitimate epithets in the 
little language of love; but to the reader the address of an 
ageing, bearded sensualist of fifty as ‘‘ my little rabbit,’’ and 
his reply to the girl of twenty-five as ‘little mother,” 
produces the effect of suddenly swallowing a fishbone. Yet 
pie may imagine this novel acquiring a kind of immortality 
as representing, in days to come, the manner in which the 
Great Catastrophe crashed in upon a society whope life may 
well seem then frankly to have been incredible. / 





The Gicek in the Citp. 


For some reason or other, the prospect of a speedy dis- 
solution of the present Government, which opened up on 
Wednesday, did not discourage the Stock Markets. Consols 
were firm, and rose during the day to 553, though they 
ended below the best. Home rails were firm, and in the 
Foreign Market Chinese Fives rose to 90}. Money rates 
changed from 2 ‘to 3 per cent. A rather serious matter is 
the reduction in the sales of War Bonds, which have fallen 
in a week from twenty-two to twelve millions. This is put 
down in some quarters to the uneasiness and alarm caused 
in business circles by the Man-Power Bill, and the rapid 
withdrawal of middle-aged men in the Government service. 
The prospect of a change of Government would probably 
be welcomed by the leading City Arms, as well as by the 
great mass of the clerks, who have no use for the policy of 
a never-ending war. It is recognized, of course, that 
reliance upon the Americans means a very long war indeed, 
and the income tax on big incomes has already risen above 
10s. in the £. One financial expert, who discussed the 
political crisis with me the other day, expressed regret that 
Mr. Bonar Law should be in the same boat with Mr. Lloyd 
George. He thinks on the whole that Mr. Bonar Law is a 
satisfactory sort of man to have at the Exchequer. On the 
other hand, the City bankers are for the most part strongly 
averse to the project of a capital levy, to which Mr. Bonar 
Law is believed to be favorable. 


Srate PurceHase aNp Brewery SHARES. 


The extraordinary profits made by brewery companies 
since the war and the enormous rise in share quotations have 
been referred to more than once in this column. But 
within the past fortnight or three weeks there has been a 
further spurt in prices. It was thought at first that this 
was probably due to the fact that the impositions of the 
Budget were not so heavy as had been anticipated ; but it 
seems more probable that buying was prompted by knowledge 
of the proposals of the committees on the question of State 
purchase. The terms of purchase, which have now been 
made public, are evidently considered to be favorable to 
‘the trade,’ for the recent rise has been quite substantial, 
as will be seen from the following table of prices :— 


July 3ist, April 22nd, May 6th, 
1914. 1918. 1918. 


Barclay Pref. . ped 4 
Colchester SS 2 23 
City of London 634 
Allsopp _... ee ao. 
Allsopp Pref. . 335 
Watney Def. - 60 
Meux as i mee we 3 


Jute Companiés’ Prorits. 


Three large Dundee jute companies—the Samnuggur, 
the Titaghur, and the Victoria—have issued their reports 
for the year 1917 this week. These show that 1917 was not 
so profitable a period for them as were 1915 and 1916—Ilargely, 
of course, owing to heavy payments which had to be made 
for excess profits duty. Very big profits were earned in 
1915 and 1916, for the companies were able to make favor- 
able purchases of the raw material in the early part of the 
season. At the end of 1916, however, large amounts were 
carried forward and this enables the companies to more or 
less maintain their handsome dividends. The Samnuggur 
Co. has £276,100 available for distribution, of which 
£137,000 is placed to reserve, &c., £7,500 goes to pay 
preference dividend, and £105,000 to pay a dividend of 
33 per cent., free of income tax, on the ordinary shares. 
This leaves £26,600 to be carried forward as against £130,100 
brought in. The Titaghur has a balance of £331,000 avail- 
able. Of this, £150,000 is reserved, £7,500 goes to preference 
shareholders and £120,000 to ordinary shareholders (40 per 
cent., free of income tax). The balance carried forward 
is £53,500 as against £170,700 brought in. The Victoria 
Company reserves £88,000, pays £7,500 to preference and 
£70,000 to ordinary shareholders (35 per cent., free of income 
tax), carrying forward £15,300 as against £69,500. The 
Samnuggur and Victoria dividends are 5 per cent. less than 
for 1916, but the Titaghur distribution is unchanged. 


LUCELLUM. 














